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THE FINNISH PEACE SETTLEMENT WITH THE 
U.S.S.R. 


PEACE between Finland and Russia was concluded in Moscow 
on March 12, after negotiations which had continued for five 


days, though it was about a fortnight before that that the Finnish 
Government had first made contact with the Soviet Government. 
They had then discovered that the Soviet leaders would not 
consent to an armistice during any negotiations that might take 
place, and had merely presented their claims which, to quote 
the Finnish Foreign Minister, were “unexpectedly hard’. Not 
only this, but as the discussions went on the Soviet demands 
hardened even further, and the manner of their presentation 
became more and more peremptory. The result has been that the 
terms actually signed were heavier than those originally offered, 
and these again, in M. Tanner’s words, were much heavier than 
those of last autumn. 

As to the causes of the stiffening of the Soviet Government’s 
attitude it will be remembered that many reports were current 
during the last few days of the war that German pressure was 
being exerted on both Finland and Sweden, in the case of the 
former to make it clear that a direct attack on her by German 
forces was intended if she did not yield immediately,*? and, in 
the case of the latter, to dissuade her from abandoning her attitude 
of strict neutrality on pain of intervention by Germany. 

' In a broadcast to the nation on March 13. 


* Reports were current in Helsinki that on March 11 the German Government 
had issued a virtual ultimatum to Finland. 
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A reference to statements in the broadcast of March 13 by the 
Finnish Foreign Minister, a summary of which is printed on 4 
later page, will throw some light on this aspect of the matter, and 
it may also be recalled that when it was suggested to M. Molotoff 
that Finland could, if she wished, call on the Western Powers fo; 
assistance the Soviet Prime Minister is reported to have replied: 
“We are not afraid of France and Great Britain.” 

In saying this he may well have been influenced more by his 
knowledge that neither Sweden nor Norway would permit the 
passage of Allied troops through their territory than by any 
disbelief in the ability of those forces to give effective help if they 
could reach the scene of action. The Speaker of the Finnish 
Diet, addressing the House on March 14, declared that Sweden 
and Norway would have resisted by force the sending of armed 
assistance to his country through their territory, and presumably 
he had good grounds for his statement. ; 

It is also instructive to read the speeches by Hr Giinther, the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, outlines of which will be found in the 
Chronology.! Quite apart from questions of policy, however, it 
has become known since the hostilities ended that Sweden had 
given, in the earlier stages of the war, such help in material, 
ammunition, etc., as had depleted her own supplies and reserves 
to a dangerous extent, and it is very possible that she was, from 
a purely military point of view, not in a position to take any risks 
whatever in the part she desired to play as a friend and helper of 
Finland. 

The terms, as published in Moscow, are printed below, followed 
on page 346 by a map of Finland, with notes showing the econo- 
mic importance to the country of the areas and ports which now 
have to be ceded to Russia. Here a few general considerations 
may be mentioned as to the implications of the treaty terms for 
the future of the country. 

On the credit side it may be pointed out that there has so far 
been no attempt by Moscow to give support to the so-called 
administration of M. Kuusinen, or, in fact, to interfere in any 
way in the political constitution of the Finnish Government. 
Further, the country’s defence forces are still intact, if tem- 
porarily exhausted. Finland is a sparsely populated country and, 
as M. Tanner has remarked, ‘‘we have sufficient land and 
possibilities for work’’; he might have added that the possession 
of an undaunted spirit by his people was an earnest of the fact 
that these possibilities would be utilized to the full. 

Finally, the Soviet forces are evacuating the Petsamo area, 
thus leaving the nickel mines in Finnish territory. 

The changes on the debit side are more numerous and much more 
serious for Finland. In the first place she loses an area, the extent 


1 In particular, his speeches of March 13 and 16. 
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of which is not yet known, north of Markajarvi and Kuolajarvi, 
and this area will presumably include some land south of those 
towns also, since the railway which is to be built to connect 
Kemijarvi with Kandalaksha will pass through both places. 

Next, Finland loses the whole of the Karelian isthmus, and the 
towns of Viipuri—the second port in the country—Kakisalmi, 
Sortavala, and Suojarvi, the shore round the west, north, and 
north-eastern part of Lake Ladoga, the whole of Viipuri bay 
with its islands, and a number of islands in the Gulf of Finland. 

These areas contain over 10 per cent of the population of the 
whole country, and homes will have to be found for these people 
elsewhere. 

Thirdly, the peninsula of Hangé, with the area five miles 
south and east of the port and three miles west and north of it, 
with all islands situated in that area, are to be leased to the 
Soviet Government for thirty years, at an annual rent of 8 million 
marks, and Finland agrees to the establishment there of a Soviet 
military base, with a garrison and air units. 

Fourthly, Russia secures the right of free transit for her citizens 
through the Petsamo region into Norway and the right to send 
goods to and from Norway free from control and free from any 
transit duties. Commercial aircraft can also fly over the Petsamo 
region. 

Fifthly, Russia secures a right of way to Sweden by the shorter 
route for which purpose a railway will be built jointly by Finland 
and Russia ‘‘possibly during 1940”, between Kandalaksha and 
Kemijarvi. 

Finally, the two countries resume economic relations and under- 
take to negotiate a new trade treaty. 

The provision for a trade treaty suggests that for Finland the 
most serious aspect of the whole settlement may be the difficulty 
she will now experience in maintaining her trade with Great 
Britain, and the possibility that Russia and Germany will even- 
tually secure a stranglehold over her whole economic life. Already 
it is being stated in Berlin that her trade with France and England 
will have to cease, and the intention may well be that Germany 
should take their place, since Russia has plenty of timber of her 
own, and, in general, her trade requirements, both in exports and 
imports, do not suggest that Finland will be a valuable outlet 
or source of supply. 

Figures are given, in a Note accompanying the map, of the 
main heads of Finnish industry and trade and of the part played 
in this by the areas and ports surrendered to Russia. 

One of the heaviest burdens now laid on Finland will be that of 
financing the resettlement of the population and the reconstruc- 
tion of industry necessitated by the loss of important centres. 
In this connexion it is satisfactory to learn that Sweden is 
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continuing to afford monetary and other help on a generous scale, 
There is understood to be a large unused balance of the credit 
of 230 million kronor (£14 million), lying in Stockholm at the 
disposal of Finland, and only on March 18 some twenty large 
organizations all over the country pledged their continued support 
of the National Fund for Finland. 


H.L. 


THE TREATY OF MOSCOW 


THE following are the terms of the treaty signed on March 12 as 
published in Moscow the next morning. 

I—‘‘Military operations between the Soviet Union and Finland 
are to cease immediately, according to a protocol attached hereto. 

II—‘‘The State frontiers between the Soviet Union and Finland are 
to follow a new line by which the territory of the Soviet Union will 
include the whole Karelian Isthmus, with the town of Viipuri, the Bay 
of Viipuri, and the islands situated in the bay. 

“The Soviet Union will further include the territory north and west 
of Lake Ladoga with the towns of Kakisalmi, Sortavala, and Tohma- 
jarvi, a number of islands in the Gulf of Finland, the territory north 
of Markajarvi, and Kuolajarvi and parts of the peninsula of Ribachi 
and Sredny. 

“The exact delimitation of the new frontiers is to be effected by a 
commission of representatives of the two countries within ten days of 
the conclusion of the treaty. 

III—‘‘The contracting parties undertake to refrain from acts of 
aggression against each other and from concluding alliances or entering 
into coalitions directed against either party. 

IV—“The Finnish Republic agrees to grant against annual payments 
of 8,000,000 Finnish marks, a 30 years’ lease of Hangé, with an area 
five miles to the south and east and three miles to the west and north 
of Hangé, as well as a number of islands for the establishment of a 
naval base for the protection of the entrance to the Gulf of Finland 
against aggression. 

“For the protection of this space the Soviet Union is entitled to keep 
there at its own expense the necessary land and air forces. 

“The Finnish Government agrees to withdraw its forces from Hangé 
within 10 days after the conclusion of this treaty. The Hangé peninsula 
with the adjoining islands passes under Soviet administration. 

V—"The Soviet Union undertakes to withdraw its forces from the 
Petsamo district which was voluntarily ceded to Finland under the 
peace treaty of 1920. 

“Finland agrees, as laid down by the peace treaty of 1920, not to 
keep in the waters of the Arctic Ocean naval and other vessels of a 
tonnage exceeding 100 tons each, regarding which Finland is not 
subjected to any restrictions, and not to keep more than 15 naval and 
other vessels of a tonnage not exceeding 400 tons each. 

“Finland undertakes not to keep in these waters any submarines 
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or military aircraft. Finland further undertakes to refrain from 
establishing naval ports and bases as well as shipyards in excess of those 
required for the above-mentioned ships and their armament. 

VI—“‘Soviet citizens are entitled to free transit through the Petsamo 
district to and from Norway. 

“The Soviet Union has the right to establish a consulate in Petsamo. 

“Goods passing through the Petsamo district between the Soviet 
Union and Norway are exempt from inspection and examination other 
than that necessary for the regulation of the transit traffic. These goods 
are further exempt from Customs transit and other duties. Examina- 
tion of transit goods is to be effected under the usual rules of inter- 
national trade. 

“Soviet civil aircraft are entitled to establish air traffic across the 
Petsamo district between the Soviet Union and Norway. 

VII—‘The Finnish Government grants the Soviet Union the right 
of transit traffic to and from Sweden. For the development of this 
transit traffic both Governments agree to build each on its own 
territory a railway line connecting Kandalaksha and Kemijarvi. 

VIII—‘‘After this treaty has come into force economic relations are 
to be restored between the two countries, which for this purpose agree 
to enter into negotiations for the conclusion of a trade agreement. 

IX—“The treaty comes into force immediately after its signature, 
and is subject to ratification. 

“The documents of ratification are to be exchanged in Moscow 
within ten days.” 


A Protocol defined the procedure for the withdrawal of troops, 
and stated that hostilities would cease at noon on March 13. It 
continued: 

“The withdrawal of troops behind the new frontiers is to begin at 
10 a.m. on March 16 in the south and the following day in the north. 
The rearguards of the withdrawing troops are to be separated by a 
distance not less than 7 kilometres. 

‘The withdrawal of the troops in the various sectors is to be com- 
pleted by different dates between March 19 and March 26. 

“The evacuation of the Petsamo district by the Red Army is to be 
completed by April 10. 

“The commands of both sides shall take steps to prevent destruction 
and damage to towns and villages ceded to the other side, as well as 
to protect structures of military or economic importance, such as 
bridges, dams, railway lines, junctions, aerodromes, warehouses, 
industrial enterprises, telegraph lines, electric power stations, etc.”’ 

All questions arising from transfers of districts, towns, etc., would be 
settled on the spot by representatives of the command of the with- 
drawing troops. 


It should be noted that the above is not the official text, which has 
not yet been published, and that there are variations in the versions 
printed in the press; e.g. one text omits mention of any cession in the 
Ribachi peninsula. 





BROADCAST BY THE FINNISH FOREIGN MINISTER 


THE first official news of the signing of the treaty of peace was given 
to the Finnish nation on the morning of March 13 by M. Tanner 
who broadcast an outline of its terms. He went on to say how they had 
hoped and believed there would be no war, but it had come, and the, 
had been forced to defend themselves. , 

They suffered from a shortage of many important arms; during 
the progress of the war, however, supplies of weapons in important 
respects could be made up. 

Their defence had surpassed all their expectations. The Army 
Command had been right on top of its task; their men had conducted 
themselves like men, but the nation could not put into the field more 
than a fraction of the troops which the enemy threw against them. 

He went on, “‘We have had volunteers, but volunteers have not been 
enough. We have unceasingly called for help. The neighbouring 
Scandinavian countries, for whom, for geographical reasons, it would 
have been easy to send troops, considered they could not do this. 
Their attitude of strict neutrality prevented them. Repeated requests 
and appeals remained without response. In addition, their negative 
answer, which was made public, greatly damaged our military position. 
The Western Powers, after some hesitation, announced that they were 
willing to send a fully equipped expeditionary force if we asked for it, 
and the promise was repeated several times. 

“Our military Command has carefully considered the plan of promised 
help. The Command found that it would be effective in all respects, 
but it had one weakness: By what route could the help reach us’ 
The only possible route goes through Norway and Sweden. Finland has 
repeatedly asked the Governments of these countries for consent to be 
given for transit. Sweden and Norway have refused categorically. 
Their neutrality appears to have laid insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of help by the Western Powers. 

“We will not voluntarily give up our independence. We have shown 
the small nations the way to be followed to assert the interests of 
neutrals. Our only fault was that we are too small a nation.” 

The peace terms were exceptionally heavy, when compared with 
what the enemy had been able to achieve. Their delegates had fought 
to modify them, but unsuccessfully; no political demands had been 
presented, however, and the Soviet Union was not interfering with their 
internal politics. 

It was with great hesitation that the Government had accepted the 
terms. Nobody could say what the near future might bring. “Peace 
has been restored,’ he concluded, “but what sort of peace? Our 
country has been mutilated to some extent. Nevertheless the Govern- 
ment considers that peace is to be preferred to the continuation of an 
uncertain war. We are now faced with the task of resuming normal 

life, as far as the Great War allows . . . A comprehensive reconstruction 
is ahead. It is my conviction that we shall succeed.” 
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ALLIED ASSISTANCE TO FINLAND 


Points from statements by M. Daladier (March 12) and 
Mr. Chamberlain (March 13 and 19). 


AS Mr. Chamberlain stated in his speech in Parliament on March 13, 
throughout the Soviet-Finnish war the Allied Governments had been 
furnishing to the Finns large quantities of war material and supplies 
of all kinds, and had made preparations to throw the full weight of all 
their available resources into the scales if asked by the Finnish Govern- 
ment. 

The principal developments were as follows: 

In the middle of January Field-Marshal Mannerheim stated that he 
did not then require men, as his resources in man-power were sufficient 
to last until the thaw came. He said, however, that he would be very 
glad to have 30,000 trained soldiers in May. On Feb. 5 the Allied 
Supreme War Council decided to offer a fully equipped expeditionary 
force to aid Finland, and at the beginning of March this force was ready 
to leave. Its total strength was some 100,000 men, heavily armed and 
equipped, and it was calculated that its arrival in Scandinavia could be 
completed before the end of April. During the second half of February 
the Finnish Government were told that if they appealed for help before 
March 5 these troops would be dispatched. According to M. Daladier’s 
statement a force of 50,000 men, presumably French only, was ready at 
ports of embarkation on Feb. 26. 

At the beginning of March the Finnish Government, who had made 
an informal approach to the Government of Sweden and had been told 
that passage could not be granted to the Allied forces, asked the Allied 
Governments to allow them to postpone their decision in the matter 
until after March 5. As M. Daladier said on March 12 they promised a 
definite answer not later than that day and he made it clear that up to 
the very last minute the Allies were ready to fulfil their undertaking. 

According to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement the figure of 100,000 men 
for the strength of the expeditionary force included provision for 
separate forces operating in both Sweden and Finland, and for main- 


taining extended lines of communication. 


In the end the date (March 12) which the Finns themselves had fixed 


| as the final one on which they would give the Allies their decision 
_ passed without any decision being given. 


The following is the list given by Mr. Chamberlain of the material 
help by the British Government. 
Aeroplanes promised, 152; sent, 101. Guns of all kinds promised, 


, 223, sent, 114. Shells promised, 297,200; sent, 185,000. Vickers 


guns promised, 100; all sent. Marine mines promised, 500; 


sent, 400. Hand grenades promised, 50,000; all sent. Aircraft 
| bombs promised, 20,700; sent, 15,700. Signalling equipment promised, 
| 1,300 sets; sent, 800. Anti-tank rifles promised, 200; all sent. Respira- 
| tors promised, 60,000; all sent. Greatcoats promised, 100,000; all sent. 
| Battle-dress suits promised, 100,000; all sent. Anti-tank mines promised, 
| 20,000; sent, 10,000. Ambulances promised, 48; all sent. 


Details of the material sent by the French Government were pub- 


» lished on March 8, see Chronology, page 372. 
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NOTES ON THE MAP 


[HE map shows (by diagonal shading) the areas which, so far as can 
be seen from the terms of the treaty, are to be ceded to Russia. The 
actual new boundaries are not yet delimited. 


|. The Lost Territory in the South. 

This lost territory, besides comprising the Mannerheim Fortified 
Zone, is one of the most densely populated parts of Finland. The 
Department of Viipuri, of which it forms a part, had a population 
of 623,000 in 1930 (an average density of 50.2 inhabitants 
per square mile, compared with 27.3 for the whole of Finland). Viipuri 
itself was the second city of Finland, with a population of 72,755 in 
1936, and the second exporting port (Kotka being the first), and handled 
over 1.4 million tons of exports in 1937 out of a total for the country 
of 4.5 million tons. 

The Saimaa Canal, joining Viipuri bay to the inter-connected lake 
system, which covers over 2,000 square miles, is one of the main outlets 
for timber, and is important for the ironworks at Imatra and Vuok- 
senniska and the Imatra copper smelting works. A scheme for making 
the canal navigable for vessels of 900 tons has been in progress for 
some years. It is not yet certain whether the southern end of this canal 
will be entirely in Russian territory, since the west shore of Viipuri 
bay may not be ceded, but it will certainly be very close to it. In any 
case, Russia will have the east shore of the bay and the islands in it. 
The Imatra water-power station, due north of Viipuri, which developed 
172,000 h.p. out of the 888,900 h.p. either harnessed or in process of 
being harnessed at the end of 1937 in the whole country, will remain in 
Finland, but will be very near the new frontier. The whole of the 
Viipuri-Sortavaala railway will fall into Russian hands. 

Hangé is on a flat peninsula without good natural defences, but well 
placed as a submarine or air base for commanding the Gulf of Finland. 
From it, and from their bases in Estonia, the Russians could interrupt 
traffic with the three ports—Helsinki, Kotka, and Viipuri—which in 
1937 handled 50 per cent of Finnish overseas trade. 


2. The Lost Territories in the North. 

The territory north of Markajarvi and Kuolajarvi which is to be 
ceded is not of any obvious economic importance, being in the most 
thinly populated part of the country, but the effect of the change is to 
move the Finnish frontier farther back from the Murmansk Railway 
in the region where it now comes nearest to it, and so to protect Russian 
communications with the Kola Peninsula. The projected railway from 

Kemijarvi to Kandalaksha also appears to have little economic value, 
|but might facilitate a Russian advance to the Gulf of Bothnia. Herr 
Giinther is reported (in The Times of March 15) to have denied that 
Sweden had been approached by Russia regarding any increase in 
trade such as the projected line might be intended to facilitate. The 
provisions for free Russian transit across the Petsamo Corridor into 
Norway are likewise of no clear economic significance. The nickel 
/mines near Petsamo and the port itself, which is important for its 
‘fishing industry, and as the only Finnish outlet not in the Baltic, 
premain in Finland, but fortification is forbidden. 
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3. The Reorientation of Trade. 

The new Russo-Finnish Trade Treaty which is to be negotiated 
does not appear likely to bring about a large exchange of goods, 
Nearly 80 per cent of Finland’s exports (by value) in 1938 were 
timber and wood products. Russia is also a timber exporter, and her 
total imports of paper and cardboard in 1937 amounted only to 2,300 
tons, whereas Finland exported 590,500 tons of these products, 
Finland’s imports in 1937 consisted largely of machinery and other 
metal goods (35.7 per cent), foodstuffs and fodder (18.7 per cent), 
coal and oil (9.4 per cent), textiles and clothing (11.7 per cent), and 
chemicals (4.8 per cent). Russia exported in that year very little 
machinery and no wool textiles or chemicals, and her petroleum, coal, 
and food exports were practically all from the Black Sea coast. In 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that Russian trade made up 
only 1.2 per cent of Finland’s imports and 0.5 per cent of her exports 
in 1938. 

Finland’s export trade, in fact, has been to the extent of 44.7 per 
cent with the United Kingdom, 14.8 per cent with Germany, and 9.2 
per cent with the United States, while her imports came 21.7 per cent 
from the United Kingdom, 20.0 per cent from Germany, 12.9 per cent 
from Sweden, and 9.0 per cent from the United States. 

There is a much stronger possibility of expanding trade with 
Germany, which could take much of Finland’s timber and supply 
coal, chemicals, and machinery in exchange. 

A.J.B. 


FRANCO-BRITISH ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
COLLABORATION 


IN the early days of the war unity of command of the French and 
British armies in the field was assured. The principle of a unified com- 
mand in the field had been accepted before the war,! and the House of 
Commons were informed on Oct. 11 by Mr. Hore-Belisha that the British 
army in France was placed under the French High Command. It 
very soon became apparent that this unity must be supplemented by 
unity not only in the political field, but in the financial and economic 
effort required to maintain the armies, navies, and air forces of the 
Allies at their full strength. Attainment of complete co-operation in 
general policy was fairly easy of accomplishment in face of the common 
danger, and because the control of foreign policy lies in the hands of 
ministers who had been in close and regular contact. Foreign policy, 
armies, and navies are in normal times under the direct control of the 
Governments, subject to the ordinary control exercised under parlia- 
mentary institutions. This is not true of finance, industry, and com- 
merce, and even when a democratic government assumes wartime 
control and direction, it cannot dispense with the organization in the 
hands of private citizens on which the continuance of economic activit} 
depends. Therefore unity in financial and economic policy presents 4 
series of extremely complicated problems difficult of solution even in 
1 See a statement by M. Daladier in the Senate on Dec. 29, 1939. 
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authoritarian States already organized for war, and much more so in 
democratic countries which have pursued a free economy right up to 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

Moreover, the differences in the economic lay-out of a relatively self- 
contained country like France and a country so dependent on overseas 
trade as Great Britain aggravate the difficulties of a complete sharing 
out of resources of all kinds. Nevertheless, it was possible after less than 
four months of war for M. Daladier to tell the Senate on Dec. 29 that 
Anglo-French collaboration was effective in all parts of the world, and 
to describe it as “‘perhaps the most important and most impressive fact 
in the whole of contemporary history”. He told the Senate that the 
foundations of close economic collaboration had been firmly laid down 
in an exchange of views between the two Prime Ministers on Oct. 18-22, 
when agreement was reached on community of action between the two 
Empires with regard to food-supplies, raw materials, armaments, oil, 
the air force, blockade, and the pooling of maritime transport. 


1. GENERAL FRAMEWORK OF CO-OPERATION 


[t is perhaps worth while to outline the framework under which the 
two countries are extending and accomplishing the effective pooling 
of their resources in man-power, finance, natural resources and trade, 
and co-operation in general policy.? 

Unity in the general direction of the war, in diplomatic action, and in 
the economic sphere is assured by constant contact between the two 
Governments, supplemented by direct personal contact at the periodical 
meetings, held alternately in Paris and London, of the Supreme War 
Council of the Allies. The brief communiqués issued after the meetings 
serve to indicate the steady expansion of the area of co-operation. 

After the first of these meetings, held in France on Sept. 12, the 
report stated that the unity existing between the Allies had been 
established and confirmed. The second, held in England on Sept. 22, 
dealt especially with the co-ordinated supply of munitions and other 
war material. A declaration issued by the Prime Minister after the 
third meeting (Paris, Nov. 17) said that common action had been 
ensured in the air, in the supply of munitions and raw materials, in oil 
supply, food, shipping, and economic warfare; both countries were to 
share alike in resources and in any restrictions which may arise. The 
application of the decisions taken would be entrusted to permanent 
Anglo-French executive committees, whose activities would be co- 
ordinated by an Anglo-French Co-ordination Committee. These com- 
mittees were to be immediately created. There was no mention at this 
time of financial co-operation. After the fourth meeting in Paris on 
Dec. 19 a communiqué of a general nature was issued. It was believed, 


| however, that the discussion included the practical application of the 


financial and economic agreement concluded between M. Reynaud and 
Sir John Simon; the closing of gaps in the blockade, and the possi- 
bilities of assistance to Finland. The fifth and largest meeting, held in 
Paris on Feb. 5, was attended by leading Ministers of both Cabinets 
and by heads of the fighting services (twenty persons in all). It was 


‘ For the whole speech see British White Paper, Cmd. 6159, which also contains 


other speeches by M. Daladier and an important pronouncement by M. Reynaud. 


* See an admirable sketch by M. Frédéric Jenny in Le Temps, Dec. 4, 1939. 
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stated after the meeting that complete agreement had been reached, 
especially on the question of supply. The Anglo-French Executive 
Committees foreseen in the communiqué of Nov. 17 are described 
below. 

The keystone of the close collaboration established in the provision 
of essential supplies for the conduct of the war is the financial agreement 
reached in December between Sir John Simon and M. Paul Reynaud, 
representing the Exchequers of their respective countries. The content 
of the agreement has been briefly described! as: 


1. a common front for financial operations abroad; 

2. credits on a mutual basis between the two countries; 

3. repartition between Great Britain and France of the loans 
already made, or to be made in the future, to Allied or guaran- 
teed nations; 

4. regular Franco-British consultations on monetary policy; and 


5. the franc to be linked for all practical purposes to sterling. 


Sir John Simon informed the House of Commons on Dec. 12 that 
alterations in the existing rate of exchange between the pound and the 
franc should be avoided. Arrangements had been made for the two 
currencies to be freely available in each country without either having 
to find gold. Sterling held in France would be available for expenditure 
in the sterling area, and francs held in England for purchases within 
the French Empire. No foreign loans or credits would be raised or 
granted except jointly or in agreement.? No new restrictions on trade 
between the two countries would be imposed either for protective 
purposes or exchange reasons. Certain expenditure in the common 
cause, such as the cost of the Polish armed forces, would be shared in 
an agreed proportion. The two Treasuries would constantly confer on 
general questions such as price policy and exchange resources. The 
arrangement would continue for six months after the conclusion of 
peace.’ 

In a statement made on the same day to the French press, M. 
Reynaud described the new agreement as ‘‘unprecedented’’. Ina speech 
before the Senate on Dec. 28, M. Reynaud discussed the full implica- 
tions of the scheme with great frankness. He explained that the clause 
in the communiqué referring to shared expenditure in the common 
cause, in which apportionment between France and Great Britain would 
be in the ratio of two to three, applied to special cases—assistance to 
Finland was one. It would be neither possible nor desirable for it to be 
applied to all war expenditure, because of the different standard of 
living and the widely different scale of pensions, allowances, etc. “The 
essential part of the agreement,’ he said, “is not the sharing ol 
liabilities; it is the financial and economic partnership for which it 
provides.” He went on to show that the Agreement thereby prepared 
for the eventual change-over from a war to a peace footing and for the 
reconstruction of Europe. In a few brilliant sentences he described the 


‘ By a French correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, Dec. 5, 1939. 

* These principles were strictly observed in the credits provided tor Lurke 
See the Bulletin of Feb. 24, 1939, pp. 218-9. 

3 The Agreement as circulated to the House was printed in Hansard (Dec. 12 
and in The Times, Dec. 13, 1939. 
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Tibed towin the peace. He went on to consider the effect of economic organiza- 
tion on a war basis on the ensuing period of reconstruction.' 

vision The implications of the continuance of Allied economic co-operation 

ment in the immediate post-war period were also stressed by Mr. Chamber- 

naud, lain in a speech at the Mansion House on Jan. 8. He thought the close 

ntent association between England and France which had now been estab- 


lished would prove so valuable that neither would want to give it up. 
It might even develop further, since there was nothing which would 
contribute more to the permanence of the peaceful reconstruction that 
would have to be undertaken after the war than the extension of the 


loans a . ° 
aran- Anglo-French co-operation to other nations. 
d 2. THE ALLIED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES AND OTHER MACHINERY 
n _ : : — : : . 
rhe six Allied Executive Committees set up in the first place, repre- 
senting the interested Ministries in London and Paris, were concerned 
that with aviation, munitions and raw materials, oil, food supplies, shipping, 
d the and economic warfare. Since then others have been added, dealing with 
: two coal, timber, and wood pulp, and other commodities. Their work is 
wing supplemented by the exchange of visits between the individual 
iture Ministers concerned. The Committees are placed under the general 
ithin direction and supervision of the Anglo-French Committee of Co-ordina- 
sd or tion, under the chairmanship of M. Jean Monnet, appointed to this 
Tade position jointly by the British and French Prime Ministers. The func- 
ctive tion of the Committee of Co-ordination, on which the Senior French and 
mon the senior British member of each Committee are included, is to decide 
ed in questions of priority and any other differences arising between the 
°r on committees, to co-ordinate orders placed abroad, which pass through 
The a single channel in each supplying country, and generally to ensure proper 
mn. of co-ordination. The supply committees must necessarily work in close 
connexion with the Shipping Committee, which alone knows exactly 
, M. what tonnage is available in the various areas from which supplies 
eech are drawn. Thus when the supply committees have prepared their 
lica- ‘What will this post-war period be for which this agreement prepares? Is it 
ause too soon to think of it? Many Frenchmen are asking what France will be like 
mon after the war. They are wondering whether the country will be completely trans 
ould formed and whether the State will absorb everything. No doubt the State will, at 
; the conclusion of hostilities, play a principal part in changing over French economy 
-e to on to a peace footing and in linking it with the economies of neighbouring countries 
0 be We must maintain in the period after the war the co-operation of capital and 
d of labour which will have given us the victory. 
‘The “But does that mean that in France an all-powerful totalitarian State will 
irbitrarily fix prices and salaries, that it alone will be entitled to conduct pro- 
4 ol ; duction to control capital, tocommand profits, and to cover losses’ That would 
h it be a despairing view if it were true. First of all, because the first months of war 
ared [— ave given us a full taste of an authoritarian regime (on the subject of which 
- the everyone is agreed) and, above all, because any State which at the conclusion of 
| hostilities controlled all the wealth of the country and was able to regulate all its 
| the activities would thereby have power to oppress freedom of conscience and to 
suppress those fundamental liberties which make life worth living. Why then 
hght at all? 
rkey It is our duty to ensure that that shall not happen. It is our duty to do nothing 
_ ‘rom now on which may hinder that liberty, which will be our true victory, from 
12 ‘lowering afresh after military victory is won.’ 
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programmes to meet British and French requirements, have discovered 
what part of them can be met in Great Britain and France, and what 
part must be imported, their import programmes have to be co-ordinate 
with shipping and exchange facilities. Other considerations, politica] 
and economic, affect import programmes. For example, the Com. 
mittee on Economic Warfare may indicate that purchases in certain 
European markets are desirable in order to prevent the commodities jn 
question from being sent to Germany. The Committee of Co-ordination 
have these and other considerations in mind, among them the absolute 
necessity of maintaining export trade. The committees have to con- 
sider not only the prima facie value of a particular product and where 
it can be most conveniently and cheaply obtained. The necessity oj 
export, especially to dollar countries, to provide the necessary exchange 
for purchases in these countries must be borne in mind. Therefore the 
committees must not act in such a way as to slow down unduly the 
movement of trade, that is to say the war supply import programmes 
are not the only essentials. As a French writer, M. Frédéric Jenny, in 
Le Temps (Dec. 4, 1939) has put it: “imports likely directly or indirect), 
to encourage the export trade should not be considered less useful than 
purchases for the provision of armaments and food’’. When to thes 
various considerations is added the desirability of purchasing in sterling 
and franc areas, it will be seen that co-ordination is no easy matter: 
There is no special committee dealing with finance, but in both countries 
the Treasury necessarily exercises a constant control, and _ both 
Exchequers are no doubt effectively represented on the Committee of 
Co-ordination. Considerable economies are secured by the absence of 
competitive buying by Great Britain and France, and by the mainten- 
ance of one instead of two buying organizations in the principal countries 
of supply, notably in the United States and Canada. Where no buying 
missions exist the work is done by the attachés of the British and 
French Legations acting together. There is a secretariat at the Quai 
d’Orsay for foreign missions, and agreed instructions are cabled from 
that office; the secretariat includes M. Aubouin, secretary-general of thi 
Committee of Allied Purchases and representatives of the Foreign 
Office and the Finance Ministry. 

Evidently an Allied organization of this kind depends on effective 
co-ordination of effort within each of the two countries, indeed within 
the two Empires. In Great Britain agreement is secured by a conference 
of the Government Departments concerned. In France co-ordination 
is secured by a more formally constituted Programme and Allied 
Purchases Committee appointed by a decree of Nov. 23; this Com- 
mittee consists of the Defence Ministers, and the Ministers of Public 
Works, Commerce, Finance, and Blockade. As financial co-operation 
is the basis of the whole edifice, it is probable that the Treasury in eac! 
case exercises great influence on the decisions taken. 


lef. Mr. J. M. Keynes in How to Pay for the War (Macmillan, 1940, p. 2 
“All aspects of the economic problem are inter-connected. Nothing can be settled 
in isolation. Every use of our resources is at the expense of an alternative use 
... We shall export all we can spare. We shall import all we can afford, having 
regard to the shipping tonnage available and the maximum rate at which it's 
provident to use up our resources of foreign assets. From the sum of our own 
output and our imports, we have to take away our exports and the requirement 
of war. Civilian consumption at home will be equal to what is left.” 
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3. DrrEcT CONTACT BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL FRENCH AND BRITISH 
MINISTERS 


The work done by the Joint Executive Committees and by the 
Supreme War Council is furthered and facilitated by meetings from 
time to time between opposite numbers of the French and British 
Cabinets, of which some examples may be given. After a meeting in 
London on Oct. 11-12 between M. Pernot, French Minister of Blockade, 
and Mr. Cross to discuss questions of contraband control, it was stated 
that measures were adopted to secure “indispensable unity of action’. 

The results of three days’ conversations in London between M. 
Raoul Dautry and Mr. Leslie Burgin, French and British Ministers of 
Supply, were summarized in the press of Jan. 19. A new office in the 
British Ministry of Supply was created to provide a permanent link. 
Complete industrial and scientific co-operation is aimed at. Manu- 
facturing resources and scientific invention are to be pooled. Factories 
in Great Britain and France will provide chose products for which they 
are best suited, and British workers may go to work in French factories 
and repair shops. Mr. Burgin said they were trying to pool not only the 
manufacturing resources but also the raw materials of the two Empires. 

On Jan. 22 M. Fernand Gentin, Minister of Commerce, arrived in 
London to discuss trade questions with Sir Andrew Duncan. It was 
announced later (Feb. 6) that arrangements had been made in subse- 
quent discussions for substantial relaxations in British import restric- 
tions on French goods (many luxury imports were banned at the out- 
break of war), and on Feb. 17 it was announced that a general trading 
agreement had been reached. Formalities tending to hamper trade 
were simplified and the movement of persons, and telegraphic and 
postal facilities between the two countries were made easier. 

Contact. between the French and British Parliaments has been 
organized by the interchange of visits by delegations. An English 
group, led by Brigadier-General Spears, visited France on Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 4. It was then decided to arrange for visits every six weeks. The 
two parliamentary committees were fused into a single Anglo-French 
Parliamentary Committee under the presidency of M. Yvon Delbos, 
Minister of Education. The business of members has a broader basis 
than the mere support of measures of co-operation between France and 
Great Britain in their respective legislatures; the aim, in the words of 
M. Yvon Delbos, is to “maintain between ourselves an atmosphere of 
absolute frankness, and, thus, exclude the misunderstandings which 
undermine mutual confidence’. At the meeting in London at the end 
of January three sub-committees were formed to consider questions of 
defence, trade and finance, and propaganda and cultural relations. 


4. CONTACTS BETWEEN NON-GOVERNMENTAL BODIES 
In addition to meetings of officials close contact has been established 
between British and French industry. On the Labour side an Anglo- 
French Workers’ War Council has been set up by the Trades Union 
Congress and the Confédération Générale du Travail. It consists of 
five British and five French trade unionist leaders and the chairman and 
secretary of each organization, and regular meetings are held in London 


1 Broadcast, reported in The Times, Jan. 29, 1940. 
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and Paris with the object of concentrating the whole force of Allied 
workers behind their Governments and of safeguarding wages and 
conditions of work.’ At their first meeting in Paris on Dec. 13, the 
Council discussed war legislation, actual and prospective, and th 
countering of Communist and Nazi propaganda among the workers 
At the second meeting in January they discussed, among other subjects, 
prices and the cost of living. In a joint declaration after the Paris 
meeting of Feb. 23, they stressed the necessity of assistance to Finland, 

As the conviction of the necessity of the maintenance of export 
trade as an essential part of war policy and finance, industrialists of the 
two countries agreed, with the approval of the two Governments, on 
the formation of a permanent Anglo-French Industrial Council. Op 
this Council the Confédération Générale du Patronat Frangais and the 
Federation of British Industries are represented. In an agreement 
published on March 9 the functions of the Council are defined.* Thy 
two organizations will promote agreement between English and French 
individual industries to encourage co-operation, eliminate uneconomi 
competition, and maintain price levels within the means of the con- 
suming markets. They are prepared to suggest to their Governments 
transfer of armaments production from one country to the other where 
it seems desirable in the interests of export trade. Priority will be given 
to purchases in Great Britain and France during the war. Competition 
for the supply of raw materials is to be eliminated as far as possible 
The first work of the council is to examine the practicability of exchange 
and co-operation between French and British industry, and between 
the Empires. The ultimate aims sought for the post-war period are 
defined in the concluding passage of the Agreement, which states that 
the common objective of the two organizations is the re-establishment 
and expansion of international trade which alone can form the basis o! 
enduring peace, and the rapid development of consumption resulting 
in a fuller exchange of commodities. The Anglo-French Industrial 
Council will have as joint chairmen M. René Duchemin and _ Lord 
Dudley Gordon. 

Regular /iatson is maintained between British and French scientists 
through the Mission Scientifique Franco-Britannique, which has a 
permanent secretary in London. Moreover, a Ministry of Supply officer 
has been appointed to the French Ministry of Supply as /iazson officer 
to ensure the exchange of scientific inventions, etc.‘ 


5. IMPERIAL POLICIES 


It has not been possible within the limits of this article to describe 
the extremely close collaboration existing between the different parts 
of the British and French Empires. In the Bulletin of Jan. 13, 1940, a 
short account was given of the way in which war exigencies have led 
to a large increase in British intra-imperial trade, especially in th 
supply of raw materials and foodstutts. 

We are here concerned with co-operation between the two Empires. 
French and British colonial administrations are different in man) 


1 For the personnel, see The Times, Oct. 27, 1939. 

* The Times, Jan. 21, 1940. 

% Manchester Guardian, March 9, 1940. 

4 See answer given by Mr. Burgin in the House of Commons on Ieb. 14, 1939 
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wavs:! the former follows a policy of centralization and assimilation, 
while the British system permits a high degree of decentralization, 
together with a great variety in administration according to local 
conditions. The trade of French colonies is largely directed towards 
the mother country, while, in spite of Imperial Preference, British 
colonial trade is definitely multi-lateral. Therefore the consultations 
which took place in Paris between Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and M. 
Mandel, the British and French Colonial Ministers, on March 16-18, 
1940, have considerable significance, and the close co-operation en- 
visaged may have important effects apart from the immediate and 
temporary objective of securing the maximum advantages of supply 
during the war. The Ministers agreed to consider a co-ordinating 
programme for the production and marketing of various colonial 
products to be framed by a joint committee of experts. Common 
problems of production, trade, and economy in communications were 
discussed. A more far-reaching and permanent policy is suggested by 
the expression of the opinion that, as British and French territories 
are adjacent in many parts of the world, each Government has much 
to gain from the other’s experience. The two Ministers, therefore, 
decided that, in addition to the new permanent /iaison, collaboration, 
which must have as its principal object the greater well-being of the 
colonial peoples, should be extended to the colonies themselves. There 
are to be conferences from time to time between the Governors of 
neighbouring British and French territories and regular contact between 
administrative and specialist officers of the territories concerned. 

The extension of the principle of close collaboration between the two 
Empires might give rise to fears of intensified imperialism in economic 
matters. It must be recalled, however, that Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
speech already quoted on Jan. 8, when he emphasized the importance 
of this collaboration, insisted that an important element of the recon- 
struction after the war must be the extension of Anglo-French co-opera- 
tion to other nations. That is to say that the Allied Governments are 
fully alive to the possible dangers of an exclusive economic policy 
involved. There is no conflict of principle between the Allied programme 
for the breaking down of commerce barriers first of all between them- 
selves and eventually between themselves and other nations, and the 
policy laid down in the memorandum on the bases of the foreign 
economic policy of the United States* handed by Mr. Sumner Welles 
to his hosts in Europe. M. Reynaud, indeed, pointed out to Mr. Welles 
that the principles there laid down were part of the principles of 
liberty for which the Allies were fighting, and he maintained that 
complete collaboration between France and Great Britain was the 
first active step towards that end. 

M.B. 


‘For a brief discussion, see The Colonial Problem, Oxtord University Press 
(for R.L.1.A.), 1937, pp. 110-26. 
* Printed on p. 372 of this Bulletin. 





SUMMARY OF PALESTINE LAND TRANSFER 
REGULATIONS 


IN a letter dated Feb. 28 to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, submitting the text of Regulations made by the High Com- 
missioner for Palestine restricting the sale of land jn certain areas of 
Palestine,! the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs explained 
that, since the discussion by the Council of the Report of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission on Palestine had been indefinitely postponed by 
reason of the international situation, his Majesty’s Government had 
decided to authorize the appended regulations in view of the urgency 
of the question of land sale in Palestine. He further declared that the 
Government were of the opinion after most careful consideration that 
this action was in no way inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Mandate. 

The Regulations themselves demarcate Palestine for purposes of 
land transfer into Zone A, in which transfer, except to a Palestinian 
Arab, shall be prohibited, and Zone B, in which transfer by a Palestinian 
Arab, except to a Palestinian Arab, shall be prohibited. The High 
Commissioner may permit transfer of land in Zone A to approved 
companies or societies; to religious or charitable institutions; or for the 
purpose of consolidating existing holdings; and otherwise at his dis- 
cretion. Within Zone B, the High Commissioner must give written 
permission for transfer of land to any person other than a Palestinian 
Arab. In neither Zone do the Regulations apply to mortgages executed 
and registered before the regulations come into force, or made before 
their publication. They do not apply to land within the area of any 
municipal corporation or public lands, and do not affect power to 
expropriate land under any existing law or Ordinance. 

For the purpose of the Regulations a Palestinian Arab is defined as 
“an Arab who is ordinarily resident in Palestine’; in any case of dispute 
arising from this definition the High Commissioner’s decision is to be 
final. 


Appended to the Regulations are an Explanatory Statement and a 
Memorandum by his Majesty’s Government (Enclosures 2 and 3). The 
former explained that Zones A and B had been determined with special 
regard to Article 6 of the Mandate, which required the administration of 
Palestine to encourage close settlement by Jews on the land while 
ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the population 
were not prejudiced. It further stated that Zone A includes ‘‘the hill 
country as a whole, together with certain areas in Gaza and Beersheba 
sub-districts where the land available is already insufficient for the 
support of the existing population’. 

Zone B includes “‘the plains of Esdraelon and Jezreel, Eastern 
Galilee, the maritime plain between Haifa and Tantura, and between 
the southern boundary of the Ramleh subdistrict and Beer-Tuviya, 
and the southern portion of the Beersheba sub-district (the Negeb)’. 
Here transfer by a Palestinian Arab to a non-Palestinian Arab will onl) 
be permitted, at the discretion of the High Commissioner, for the 
purpose of consolidating or extending the irrigation of existing holdings; 

1Cmd. 6180. 
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parcelling of such holdings; or in furtherance of development schemes 
approved by the Government in the joint interests of Arabs and Jews. 
The Regulations have effect from May 18, 1939, but the High Com- 
missioner may sanction retrospectively transfers in either Zone applied 
for before the date of publication. 


The Memorandum by the Government declared that in their 
opinion the rights and position of the Arab population on the land would 
be prejudiced, contrary to the requirements of Article 6 of the Mandate, 
unless land sales were prohibited in some areas and regulated in others. 
It recalled the findings of the Hope Simpson Commission on Immigra- 
tion, Land Settlement, and Development in Palestine of 1930, the Peel 
Commission of 1937, and the Woodhead Commission of 1938, and 
pointed out that though these Commissions expressed differing views 
on other matters they had all been consistent and unanimous in urging 
the necessity for control of land sales. His Majesty’s Government were 
convinced that, apart from the question of their obligations under 
Article 6 of the Mandate, the continuation of unrestricted land sales 
would create ‘‘a landless Arab” problem which would be difficult to 
solve, and would in its turn contribute to the possibility of renewed 
bitterness between Arabs and Jews. Moreover, some restrictions on 
land sales were, in the view of the Government, “essential if good govern- 
ment in Palestine is to be established’. 

The Memorandum went on to point out that the restrictions would 
not prevent the further development of the Jewish National Home. 
Land purchases could be continued in many areas of Palestine and it 
was not intended that the boundaries between free restricted and 
prohibited areas should remain fixed for all time. The policy of the 
Palestine Government was directed toward the development of the 
land and the improvement of cultivation, and for this purpose Palestine 
would be eligible for assistance from monies to be provided under the 
recent statement of policy on Colonial Development and Welfare.* 

In conclusion, his Majesty’s Government said that ‘it cannot be too 
often repeated that somehow and at some time the Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine will have to learn to live together in peace’’. In their view 
the continuation of wholly unregulated transfers of land from Arabs 
to Jews was bound to exacerbate the existing differences between the 
two communities and thus postpone indefinitely the harmony which 
alone could bring contentment in Palestine. Since the war there were 
signs of improvement in Jewish-Arab relations; his Majesty's Govern- 
ment believed that they would be failing in their duty if they did not 
attempt to remove any obstacle which might obstruct further develop- 
ments in this direction. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE ON THE REGULATIONS 


THE issue of the Land Regulations was discussed in the House of 

Commons on March 6, on an Opposition motion urging that they were 

inconsistent with the terms of the Mandate, that they had been issued 
1Cmd. 6175, 1940. 
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without the authority of the Council of the League of Nations, and tha 
they discriminated unjustly against one section of the inhabitants 9 
Palestine. Mr. Noel Baker said it seemed that, by the course he noy 
proposed, the Secretary of State was violating the obligations by whic, 
the nation was bound, was striking a blow against the principle fo, 
which they were at war, and was treating the League of Nations an; 
the House with unjustifiable contempt. 

Mr. MacDonald denied that the Regulations represented an unjus 
discrimination against the Jews or a breach of the Mandate. }; 
defined the obligation placed on them as being “to encourage clog 
settlement of Jews on the land right up to the point where that sett. 
ment would prejudice the rights, position, and interests of the Ara) 
population”’, and there they were to stop. The Palestine Administr. 
tion had encouraged the settlement of Jews for the last 20 years, and 
in that time the number of Jews living in Palestine had increased from 
60,000 to nearly 500,000. The Jewish entry and the wealth which 
the Jews brought in had advantaged the Arab population and had 
permitted the development of a standard of administration, of educa- 
tion, and of health services such as they had never known. 

After summarizing the Regulations he said the statement of the 
Jewish Agency that the Regulations were a concession to Arab political 
claims and not a measure for the protection of Arab cultivators was 
not true. They were introduced because a series of authoritative and 
impartial Commissions, while their recommendations on other subjects 
had shown great differences, had been unanimous in insisting on the 
necessity of controlling land sales. The demarcations between pr- 
hibited, restricted, and free areas were not drawn for all time, and 
might be altered later. But in the hill districts, as elsewhere, tle 
Arab population was rapidly increasing, and, however much methods 
of cultivation were improved, it might be that every scrap of land there 
might be required for its subsistence. It was true that Palestine was 
enjoying greater quietness than it had ever had in the past four years, 
and he knew that the détente, which had begun ten months ago afte: 
the issue of the White Paper, had been greatly assisted by the outbreak 
of war. He expressed the thanks of the Government for the warm 
support given both by Jews and Arabs. 

Mr. MacDonald then maintained that the Regulations were necessary 
if that harmony were to be maintained. If land purchase by the Jews 
were allowed to take its course in congested Arab areas the army 0! 
landless Arabs would be steadily increased. Even if there were no 
communal bitterness the position would be dangerous. In spite of 
surface appearances in Palestine there was growing unrest in Ara) 
villages, and fear that promises would not be kept. 

The Land Regulations were morally right, since a series of enquiries 
had shown them to be essential for the execution of the Mandat: 
The argument for them was not weakened by the fact that they wer 
politically expedient at a time of supreme crisis, when the Britis! 
people were struggling in defence, not only of themselves, but of thi 
liberties of small peoples, including the freeing of the Jews from crue! 
and vile oppression. 

He analysed the report made by the Permanent Mandates Com F 
mission, and said it neglected the complementary part of Article Vl F 
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of the Mandate assuring respect for the rights and position of non- 
Jewish sections of the community. The authority that mattered was 
the Council of the League, whose jurisdiction they had always recog- 
nized. But the Council also had obligations to the Mandatory Power, 
responsible for the practical task of administering the most difficult 
Mandate in existence, and some discretion must be left to the Manda- 
tory. There were practical reasons for proceeding with the Regulations 
without waiting to secure an opinion on them from the Council of the 
League. 

In conclusion, Mr. MacDonald said that under the benevolent and 
powerful protection of Great Britain the Jewish National Home had 
been established in Palestine. It would stay there, and it would grow 
and prosper. 

In the protest they issued a day or two earlier the Jewish Agency 
spoke about the rights of a weak people. The Government recognized 
fully the rights of the Jews in Palestine. There was another small 
people, also in Palestine—the Arabs, who had rights equally with the 
Jews. They were going to protect those rights as well as those of the 
Jews. If the rights of the Arabs were ignored the Jewish National 
Home would not prosper; the Jews would raise for themselves a host 
of enemies in the Middle East who would harry and trouble the National 
Home and, indeed, in the end might overthrow and destroy it. There 
could only be peace and progress in Palestine on the basis of the mutual 
recognition of the rights of the two communities inhabiting that 
country, and it was because these land Regulations were based on that 
principle that he asked the House to reject this vote of censure. 

The Opposition motion was negatived by 292 votes to 129. 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD’S SPEECH INTRODUCING THE 
AIR ESTIMATES 


ON March 7 the Secretary of State for Air introduced the Air Estimates 
in Parliament and stated that they represented only in part the 
further action they were taking and proposed to take in conjunction 
with the Empire and with France, until they achieved their resolve 
the establishment of mastery in the air. 

The Air Force had so far carried out over 1,000 sorties well into 
Germany, and British fighters had taken off more than 2,000 times for 
patrol, pursuit, and combat, bringing down some 40 enemy machines 
round the coast without a single loss. 

Units of the Coastal Command had flown over 5 million miles on 
reconnaissance or convoy duty, they had sighted submarines on over 
100 occasions, and made over 60 attacks on them. More than 700 
convoys had been successfully escorted by them. 

Co-operation with France was of the most intimate character. In 
staff matters there was the closest contact, and they had a compr: 
hensive scheme of pooling information. 

The strength of the R.A.F. Command alone had nearly reached 
100,000 men, and the quality of the recruits was very high. He went 
on to say that when in full operation the schools in Canada, Australia, 
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and New Zealand would produce 20,000 pilots and 30,000 air crews 
every year, while South Africa had offered to train pilots. There would 
also be schools in Rhodesia and Kenya, and they were establishing 
a number on French territory. 

Within a few weeks of the outbreak of war they had passed the 
peak figure of labour employed on aircraft production obtained in 
1918, but there was an enormous programme required, and an even 
greater effort ahead. 

Production in the Dominions was also well under way, and the first 
machines manufactured in Canada had already flown. Large addi- 
tional orders had recently been placed both there and in the United 
States. 

In a reference to new types of aircraft he said he would sooner have 
100 Wellingtons or Spitfires or Hurricanes than a much larger number 
of their German counterparts. In the last 6 months the output of 
the single-seater fighter had doubled. The types themselves had been 
improved in armament and performance; thus the long-nosed Blen- 
heims had now a 50 per cent increase in range, and the top speed of 
the Spitfire had been raised by 10 per cent, as a result of developments 
since its introduction into the Service. 

Taking everything into account the fighting strength of the R.AF. 
had been increased by at least 100 per cent in the last 12 months. 
He took the view with some confidence that “even on a numerical 
basis the output of aircraft now accruing to us and to France is to-day 
in excess of that of Germany—and there are other factors besides 
numbers’. 

The German Air Force was very powerful, and if and when serious 
attacks were made on Great Britain considerable damage might be 
caused; but they might be sure that the air defence organization they 


had built up would take a heavy toll of the enemy and that their 
bomber force would be both ready and able to hit hard, hit often, and 
to keep on hitting. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


March 5 

The French communiqué reported ‘‘a quiet day on the whole’, and a 
British communiqué stated that the enemy had captured some prisoners 
in a raid on a post in the British front line. The post was recaptured 
and the enemy retired. 

The Admiralty announced the scuttling of the German steamer 
Arucas when stopped by a warship on her way from Spain with a cargo 
of mercury. 

The loss was reported of the British steamer Pacific Reliance, sunk 
the previous day off the west coast, and of the French steamer P.L.M. 
25, the Italian Maria Rosa and Mirella, and the Norwegian Veséfoss. 


March 6 


The French communiqués stated that there had been patrol activity 
during the night, but nothing of importance to report in the day. 
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British G.H.Q. announced that the raid on the front line the previous 
day took place under cover of a barrage, mortar, and machine-gun 
fire at dawn. “The enemy entered the post, which was held by a 
platoon, and the platoon sergeant-major was killed. The Germans 
left one dead in the post and suffered casualties during their withdrawal. 
Several of our men are missing.”’ 

The German News Agency reported that 16 men had been captured 
in the raid. ‘The enemy were hiding in a circular trench; there was a 
violent exchange of shots, and an Englishman slowly put up his left 
hand covered with a white handkerchief, but this was a trick, for he 
had a pistol in his hand, and he fired on the attacking Germans’. 

A second version stated that ‘‘by this bold raid it was ascertained that 
the British are apparently only on one narrow sector, supported on 
both sides by French troops’’. 

The British tanker Charles F. Meyer was damaged by an explosion 
inthe Channel. She was brought into port by tugs, but her crew were 
missing. 

The tanker Shelbrit II was bombed and machine-gunned by two 
German ’planes off the north-east coast of Scotland and an officer 
wounded. A light-vessel off the- Norfolk coast was also bombed and 
machine-gunned by an enemy ’plane, but was not hit. 

Eight Italian merchantmen were detained by the British Contraband 
Control in the Downs, and put in prize. 


March 7 
The French communiqués reported the repulse of an enemy raid east 
of the Moselle, and marked activity of patrols on the eastern flank of 
the Vosges during the day. 
The Air Ministry announced that during the night and the previous 


‘night R.A.F. machines carried out extensive reconnaissance flights 
Fover important towns in North-West Germany and over Wilhelms- 
‘haven. All the machines returned safely. 


Off Aberdeen a Heinkel bomber was shot down in the sea, and off the 


» east coast of England 2 German machines were engaged by fighters 
} and driven out to sea. Bombs were dropped near ships off the south- 
east coast, but did no damage. 


It was announced that 5 more Italian ships, carrying German coal 


| to Italy, had been stopped and brought into control ports by British 
' warships, and their cargoes put in prize. 


March 8 
The French communiqués stated that an enemy raid in the night 


: failed in the Nied region, and in the morning on the western side of the 
» Vosges an encounter with a German party “‘ended to our advantage’. 


The Air Ministry announced that during reconnaissance and patrol 
operations on March 7 by the R.A.F. three German patrol vessels near 


) Borkum were attacked with bombs. A bombing attack was also made 
' during the night on a naval auxiliary vessel near Sylt. 


Two Heinkel machines encountered over the North Sea were engaged 


and seen to be hit. A Heinke! was brought down the previous day off 


the north coast of Scotland. 
A second announcement stated that aircraft had carried out patrols 
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and reconnaissances over wide areas of Germany, and had also recon- 
noitred Western Poland and flown over the city of Posen. 

It was understood that leaflets printed in Polish were dropped over 
Posen; also that the places visited in Germany included Borkum, 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Stettin, Magdeburg, Leipzig, and Frankfurt. 

Other machines visited the Ruhr, and dropped leaflets over Diissel- 
dorf, Emden, Dortmund, Coblenz, and Cologne. 

The German High Command announced that ‘‘on flights to North 
and West Germany enemy ’planes violated Danish and Luxemburg 
neutrality. Single British ‘planes flew over the Heligoland Bight on 
the night of March 7-8, all but one turning back before reaching the 
coast”’. 

The German communiqué also stated that on the two previous nights 
further successful flights were made to the British east coast. In 
spite of defensive action, 11 cargo ships in British convoy or proceeding 
along the coast with screened lights were sunk or seriously damaged. 
All German ’planes returned without loss. One ’plane on reconnais- 
sance over the north of Scotland was missing. 

The British steamer Counsellor was sunk by an explosion off the 
North-West coast of Great Britain. 

It was learnt that the Dutch steamer Vecht had been sunk off the 
coast of Zeeland, with the loss of 22 lives. 

Three Grimsby trawlers reported that they had been machine- 
gunned by aircraft the previous day and several men wounded. Three 
others were attacked, but not hit. A light-ship off the Norfolk coast 
was also attacked, but little damage done. 

The German steamer Uruguay was scuttled when stopped by a 
British warship in the North Atlantic, and the Hannover was also set 


on fire when stopped between Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico, but 
the warship put the fire out and captured the ship. 


March 9 

The French communiqué reported the failure of several enemy patrols 
during the day, and the capture of a few prisoners. Renewed activity 
in the air. 

The British steamers Chevy Chase and Borthwick sank in the North 
Sea after striking mines, and the loss was reported of the Thurston, oft 
the west coast of Great Britain, believed to have hit a mine on March 7. 
Twenty-five lives were lost. 

The Italian steamer Amelia Lauro reported having been bombed 
and machine-gunned off the east coast of England on March 7 and set 
on fire. One of the crew was killed and 3 wounded. The captain 
stated that the bomber could not have failed to know the ship's 
nationality. 


March 10 
The French communiqués reported several clashes between patrols 
in the sector west of the Vosges, and claimed that, in general, their 
troops had gained the upper hand. [In the basin of the Nied a German 


raid on an outpost was repulsed. 
The German High Command stated that in air fighting between 
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7 Messerschmitts and 10 Morane fighters one of the latter was shot 
down. 

The Air Ministry announced that the R.A.F. had carried out success- 
ful flights over Vienna and Prague during the night, all the machines 
returning safely. Leaflets were dropped over Prague. 


March 11 


The French communiqué reported fairly sharp local encounters 
south-east of the Nied, and activity of both air forces. 

The Dutch steamer Amor sank after an explosion just before reaching 
Rotterdam, and the Dutch tanker Ewlota sank soon after leaving that 
port. 


March 12 

The French communiqué reported only local artillery action. It was 
learnt that the previous night a French patrol had narrowly escaped 
falling into an ambush in the Nied watershed. 

The Air Ministry announced that a machine of the R.A.F. Bombing 
Command, while on reconnaissance over the Heligoland Bight on 
March 11, had successfully attacked a U-boat at the entrance to the 
Schillig Roads (at the mouth of the Elbe). The vessel was seen to be 
hit by at least one bomb, and was believed to have been sunk. 


March 13 


The French communiqués reported a calm day, and the German 
claimed the capture of several prisoners when a scouting patrol at- 
tacked a French patrol on French territory near the Palatinate Forest. 

The German liner La Coruna was scuttled by her crew when stopped 
by a British warship in Northern waters. 


March 14 
The French communiqués reported only local activity of advanced 
parties, especially west of the Vosges. The Germans claimed that south 
of Strasbourg a French ’plane had been shot down. 


March 15 

The French communiqué reported ‘‘a quiet day on the whole’’. 

The loss was reported of the Swedish steamer Norna, which left 
Gibraltar for Sweden on Feb. 7, and of the Greek steamers Pana- 
chrandos and Flora, the first of which had left Antwerp and the second 
a South Wales port in January for destination in America. 

The British steamer Melrose was sunk off the Belgian coast, with 
the loss of several lives. 


March 16 

The French communiqué reported a quiet day. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the past 24 hours ail 
reconnaissance activities had included an extensive night flight ove: 
Polish territory and an engagement with an enemy bomber. Damage 
was seen to be inflicted, but the enemy escaped in the clouds. 

Reconnaissances of the Heligoland Bight were carried out during 
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the morning, and the aircraft all returned safely, despite meeting with 
opposition. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of two naval trawlers, sunk by 
mines. Six of the crew were drowned. i 


March 17 


The French communiqué reported marked activity of reconnaissance 
parties west of the Vosges. 

The Air Ministry announced that in the course of the reconnaissance 
of the Heligoland Bight the previous day a number of naval patrol 
vessels were sighted between Borkum and Heligoland and were bombed. 

Two German aircraft attacking shipping off the coast of Scotland 
were intercepted by R.A.F. fighters and driven off. 

A British bomber dropped bombs on the formation of German naval 
auxiliary vessels east of Borkum. One of the vessels was partially 
lifted out of the water. The bomber was fired on but not hit. 

The Admiralty announced that on the previous evening German 
aircraft raided Scapa Flow, about 14 machines reaching the objective. 
Many bombs were dropped, and one warship hit, but it sustained only 
minor damage. Bombs also dropped on the land, and a civilian was 
killed and 7 wounded in the village of Bridge of Waith. There were 
7 casualties to naval personnel. 

One enemy machine was shot down, and others were believed to have 
been damaged. 

The German News Agency announced that a flight of about 14 
Heinkel bombers had secured direct hits with the largest bombs on 
the Hood, Repulse, Renown, and an unnamed cruiser, at Scapa Flow, 
and had all returned. 

A British collier and 3 trawlers were attacked by aircraft off the 
north-east coast of Scotland, but suffered no damage or casualties. 

The Dutch steamer Annaland was sunk by a mine. 


March 18 


The French communiqué stated that an enemy attempt to creep 
through to the east of the Moselle failed before infantry and artillery 
fire. The Germans reported that east of the Moselle and in the district 
south of Zweibriicken enemy patrols were repulsed with loss, and 
several prisoners were taken. 

Unofficial accounts published in Paris stated that on March 17 the 
Germans had suffered heavy losses in 3 separate engagements east of 
the Moselle and west of the Vosges. The Germans occupied a French 
advance post, not usually manned at night, and were driven out 
with loss. 

The Italian collier Tina Primo was sunk by an explosion off the southi- 
east coast of England. The British steamer Tiberton was posted as 
missing, being a month overdue. 

A Danish trawler reported that on March 15 she had been machine- 
gunned and bombed without warning by 2 German aircraft, but 
without being hit. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 


March 6.—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast that the 
Government had decided to recruit another division for service abroad, 
and such other troops as were needed to make up an Army Corps of 
48.000 men. 

To maintain adequate reinforcements for these troops some 90,000 
men would be raised by June, 1941. 

The Air Force had been increased, apart from the Empire scheme, 
to 5,400, compared to 2,800 a year earlier, and the naval personnel 
had increased from 5,400 to 11,600 since the war began. Australia 
was also supplying herself, the U.K., and New Zealand with a large 
variety of munitions. 

The programmes in hand and already announced involved a total 
cost during the first 2 years of the war of £180 million. 

March 7.—The Prime Minister submitted proposals to Mr. Cameron, 
leader of the Country Party, for the inclusion of 5 members of the 
Party in the Cabinet, two without portfolio. Mr. Cameron would be 
the second member of the Cabinet. 

March 12.—The Country Party decided to accept the Prime 
Minister’s offer to form a Coalition Government. 

March 14.—The composition of a Coalition Cabinet was completed, 
with Mr. Menzies as Minister of Information as well as Premier; and 
Mr. McEwen, Minister for External Affairs. 


BELGIUM 


March 12.—Several German aircraft flew over Belgium, in the Verviers 
district, and were fired on. The Government protested strongly to the 
German Government. 


BOHEMIA—MORAVIA 


March 14.—Message from the British Foreign Secretary broadcast 
in Czech from London. (See Great Britain.) 

The Prague wireless issued instructions as to how the people should 

celebrate the anniversary of the German invasion. The Czech Govern- 
ment troops, 7,000 strong, were to take part in a military parade, 
and the Czech flag was to be hung from private houses. From public 
buildings the Czech and German flags would be flown side by side. 
_ The German papers reported that a circular had been sent to Czech 
Government offices directing that in all correspondence with German 
authorities the German names of towns must be used, and a pamphlet 
was issued entitled “‘German place-names in the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia”’. 

March 15.—The anniversary of the proclamation of the Czech 
Protectorate was celebrated in Prague with a parade of troops in the 
presence of Baron von Neurath and Dr. Hacha. Reports from French 
sources stated that a large number of people were arrested as a safe- 
guard against incidents. 





BOLIVIA 
March 13.—General Penaranda was elected President of the R; 
public. 


BRAZIL 

March 9.—The President signed a decree providing for the resum; 
tion of the payment of interest and amortization on Brazil’s forejg 
debts over a period of 4 years as from April 1. 

The total to be paid was £17 million. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

March 12.—Appointment of Japanese envoy to Wang Ching-we' 
Government. (See Japan.) 

March 13.—Japanese Premier's statement regarding Japan 
intentions in China. (See Japan.) 

March 17.—Appointment of General Abe as Envoy to new Chine 
Government. (See Japan.) 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SOUTH CHINA 
March 7.—The Japanese were reported, in Hong-kong to be sur 
rounding Shekki, after landing at several points in the Chungsha 
district, near Macao. 
March 8.—Japanese H.Q. in Canton announced the capture 


Shekki. 


DENMARK 

March 7.—The Prime Minister, in a statement on the economi 
situation, said the prices of all imported goods had risen 60 per cen 
since the war began, but those of their exports had risen by onl 
15 per cent. The supply of foreign exchange, amounting to 90 millio 
kronor in September, had disappeared, and the National Bank had 
debt to foreign countries of 40 million, and they would have to cu 
down their imports considerably. 

The State finances would be heavily burdened. Income tax would! 
raised about 70 per cent, but this would provide only some 130 million 
and it was expected that in addition the State would need abou 
200 million. 

Figures published in Copenhagen showed that one worker in ever 
three was now unemployed, largely owing to industry being short: 
coal and iron. 

March 11.—Politiken, referring to the Moscow negotiations, salt 
“Among the many new advices which are reaching Finland {ro 


almost all countries the voice of the Scandinavian States will not 4 


heard. The North is silent, feeling that it is for Finland to take he! 
decision, weighing the conditions of the peace and the wide possibilite 
of a continued war, and not least the possibility that all the Norther 
States might be the theatre of war.” 
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March 12.—Trade agreement with England initialled. (See Great 
Bnitaimn.) 

March 17.—The loss of another trawler, the fifth during March, was 
reported, sunk by a mine or aircraft on the Dogger Bank. 

\ German bomber crashed on the north-west coast of Laaland island. 
[he crew were interned. 


FINLAND 

March 5.—It was learnt that there were over 100 aeroplanes, of 
which 50 were British, in action from deliveries of foreign machines; 
also that aircraft released by South Africa for Finland had arrived. 

It was also announced that the Swedish volunteer corps had begun 
operations on the Salla front. 

March 7.—The 20-year old class of recruits was called up. An 
official statement was issued reading: ‘“‘According to information in 
the possession of the Government the Soviet Government is believed 
to have planned the presentation of demands to Finland more far- 
reaching in character than those presented last autumn. Details, how- 
ever, of these demands are so far lacking.”’ 

Reports as to Russian demands on Finland and opening of negotia- 
jons. (See Sweden.) 

March 8.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the Foreign 
Minister had informed foreign press correspondents that “contact had 
been established, through intermediaries, between the parties to the 
Russo-Finnish dispute, and that this contact had not been broken off”. 

Dr. Svinhufvud in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

M. Erkko’s statement in Stockholm. (See Sweden.) 

March 10.—It was officially announced that ‘‘according to informa- 
tion received by the Finnish News Bureau contact has recently been 
established between the Government and the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
This contact has been established through the mediation of the 
Government of Sweden. The object has been to find out whether 
possibilities exist for a cessation of hostilities and restoration of peace. 
Both parties have come to the conclusion that it would be useful to 
bring about direct discussion. 

“On the invitation extended by the Government of Russia to send 
representatives to Moscow to negotiate a delegation left from here last 
Wednesday evening (March 6) consisting of the Prime Minister, 
M. Paasikivi, General Walden, and M. Voionmaa. The delegation has 
already held joint sessions with representatives of the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment. In this way knowledge has been obtained of the peace proposals 
of the latter. No decision has been taken up to the present.”’ 

March 11.—The official wireless, in a bulletin in Russian, said, 
“You Russians must keep in mind Tsar Alexander’s words that nothing 
can be done with the Finns by force. The only way to reconcile 
them is by mutual agreement and by dealing with them on a basis of 
equality . . . We are not going to sell our freedom. Finland has shown 
and will show to the whole world how to defend independence. . . .”’ 

March 12.—Moscow announcement of signature of terms of peace. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


Parliament met to consider the agreement concluded in Moscow. The 
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Helsinki wireless broadcast an official statement that the negotiations 
were still in progress. 

March 13.—It was learned in Helsinki at 1.30 a.m. that an agreement 
had been reached in Moscow with the Russian Government. 

Field-Marshal Mannerheim broadcast an Order of the Day to his 
troops, in which he announced the conclusion of an ‘exacting peace 
which has ceded to Russia nearly every battlefield on which you have 
shed your blood on behalf of everything we hold dear and sacred”. 

They loved peace, but had been forced into a struggle in which they 
did great deeds. More than 15,000 of them had been killed and “how 
many are there of those who have lost for ever the ability to work!” 
Some 200,000 of the enemy had fallen, killed not because the Finnish 
soldiers had hated them or wished them evil, but merely because they 
had to kill or be killed themselves. 

The Order of the Day also stated that the help received from abroad 
consisted of two reinforced battalions in addition to guns and aircraft. 
It deplored that the ‘‘valuable offers and promise of assistance which 
the Western Powers gave” could not be realized because Sweden and 
Norway refused transit. 

M. Tanner’s broadcast to the nation. (See Special Note.) 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the British press, expressed 
his thanks to foreign countries for their assistance, and then referred 
to a report in certain foreign papers alleging that the Western Powers 
had urged Finland to go to war and then urged her to continue the war. 
“Nothing could be more wrong than that,’ he declared, adding that 
Finland always took her own decisions without pressure, and took the 
responsibility for them, including the conclusion of peace. 

He stated, in reply to questions, that the new railway from Kanda- 
laksha to Sweden, via Kemijarvi, would remain entirely Finnish. 

March 14.—The Speaker of Parliament, in a broadcast, said ‘“W: 
were forced to realize the bitter fact that our western neighbours 
would prevent by armed force the sending of help to us, so that they 
could themselves avoid danger. We were therefore compelled to carry 
on alone to the end”. 

A Proclamation to the people was published, declaring that “By 
our joint efforts and the blood sacrifices of the Finnish youth we have 
been able, in spite of cessions of territory, to preserve the dearest of 
our values, our liberty, to save our national honour, and thus receive 
for ourselves the right to an undisturbed work of reconstruction”’. 

It concluded: “United, trusting in the Almighty and in each other, 
we go forth to build a new future.” 

The Prime Minister and the other delegates to Moscow arrived back 
in Helsinki. 

President Kallio, in a broadcast to the nation, said he hoped that the 
necessity for a Northern defensive alliance had become evident during 
the war, even to Finland’s neighbours. 

Statement by Swedish Foreign Office regarding possible alliance. 
(See Sweden.) It was understood in Helsinki that both Sweden and 
Norway had promised to examine the possibility of forming a defensive 
alliance with Finland. 

March 15.—Parliament, in full session, ratified the peace treaty by 
145 votes to 3. The proceedings were secret, but it was announced 
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‘hat the Prime Minister had made a statement declaring that Finland, 
as well as the whole of Western Europe, was still in the greatest danger, 
and no one could say what to-morrow might bring. ‘“We believe,’’ 
he said, ‘that by choosing peace we have acted in the best way for 
the moment.” 

He went on to explain that Allied help had not been asked for 
because it would certainly have meant that Finland would have been 
involved in a major war, the scene of which would have moved to 
Scandinavia. Moreover, the arrival of help was uncertain in view of 
the refusal of Sweden and Norway to allow the passage of troops. 
[It was, indeed, offered too late to be of any use. He concluded: 

“Only the future can say whether we have acted rightly or wisely. 
With the sword in one hand and a spade in the other, without bitterness 
towards anyone we shall now hasten on the work of reconstruction, 
the healing of the wounds of war, the maintenance and development 
of our mental and material culture and of our social structure, which 
is based on the principle of right.” 

It was estimated in Helsinki that the number of people from the 
ceded territories who would have to be resettled and for whom work 
would have to be found was between 410,000 and 440,000. 

Helsingen Sanomat, referring to the British and French offer of troops, 
said the figures published appeared surprisingly high, and the Western 
countries not only gave them very much but were willing to give 
more. “It encourages us to believe,” it went on, “that Western 
culture may be saved by the common efforts of nations.” 

Reports via French channels stated that on March 11 the Govern- 
ment had received from the German Ambassador a virtual ultimatum 
demanding that peace should be signed that day, or Germany would 
intervene with all her forces. 

March 16.—President Kallio approved the ratification of the peace 
treaty. 


RUSSO-FINNISH WAR 


March 5.—The Finns reported the defeat of enemy attempts to 
cross the ice from the islands of the Viipuri Bight, but a party of some 
300 Russians succeeded in landing on the north-west shore, east of 
Hamina. Finnish aircraft inflicted severe losses on the enemy light 
tanks and infantry advancing across the ice. 

The Russians also attacked between Viipuri and Vuoksi, the most 
violent assaults being in the region of Pollakkarla on Lake Vuoksi. 
Heaps of dead were left in front of the Finnish positions, and dozens of 
tanks were destroyed during the day. 

Russian aircraft bombed a military hospital in a town in South- 
Central Finland and killed 50 and wounded 200 people. Five direct 
hits were scored on the building. 

The Moscow communiqué stated that their troops had occupied the 
island of Rava during the day; also Suonsaari and the village of Trisami 
(Karisalmi) on the Viipuri-Sortavala railway. In air fights 21 Finnish 
aeroplanes were brought down. 

March 6.—The Finns claimed to have driven back from the head- 
lands to the west of Uuras Island the Russians who had advanced 
across the ice in the Viipuri Bight the previous day. 
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They also reported the destruction of 47 enemy tanks, of which 
30 were put out of action on the ice. 

Russian air raids continued at Kotka and Virolahti and at points 
along the defences of the Viipuri Bight. 

March 7.—The Finns reported the loss of some islets ‘off Pitkaranta, 
but claimed to have repulsed attacks at Uomaa, and also in the Kuhmo 
sector. 

The Moscow communiqué stated that their aircraft had successfully 
bombed troops and military objectives, and brought down 3 ’planes 
in air battles. 

March 8.—The Finns announced that in an attack on Kollaanjoki 
the Russians had lost 2,000 men killed, and that further enemy attempts 
to land troops on the coast west of Viipuri had been prevented, and 
attacks over the ice against Haapasaari and Virolahti islands again 
driven off. Six Soviet ‘planes were shot down. 

Kotka was again raided. 

In the direction of Paakkola over 400 Russian dead were left lying 
in front of the Finnish lines after the fighting of the previous day. _ 

The Moscow communiqué stated that on March 7 nothing of impor- 
tance had occurred. In the northern direction their troops had occupied 
Nautsi, and off the north-east shore of Ladoga they had occupied 
4 islands. 

The air force brought down 15 enemy ’planes in air battles. 

March 9.—The Finns admitted that the Russians had secured a 
“restricted” foothold on the north-west shore of the Viipuri Bight, 
and had occupied 5 islands. 

The Russians sustained heavy losses, including 18 tanks, in attacks 
in the central section of the Isthmus and near Taipale. On the ice of 
Lake Ladoga a Soviet detachment was annihilated, and at Kuhmo 
the Finns captured some strong points, with 125 prisoners and much 
material. 

The Moscow communiqué reported the occupation of 5 islands, and 
the capture of 12 guns, 57 machine guns, and 2 million cartridges. 

March 10.—The Finns estimated the Russian losses at Kollaanjoki 
during the previous few days at over 5,000 killed. They also stated 
that the enemy had failed to extend his foothold on the north-west 
shore of Viipuri Bight. 

The Moscow communiqué claimed the capture the previous day of 
Porkan and Puispan islands, the towns of Karppila and Ruhela, and the 
station and town of Repola north-east of the railway from Viipuri to 
Sortavala. 

Strong Russian forces crossing the ice again attacked the islands off 
Kotka. 

March 11.—The Finnish communiqué stated that over 1,000 of the 
enemy were killed in a battle lasting all day on the Kollaa River. 

The Finns admitted that the enemy had made important progress 
at several points along the shore west of Viipuri, but stated that they 
had beaten back all attacks between the Bight and Vuoksi, destroying 
6 tanks. 

They also admitted the loss of one of the islands off Pitkaranti. 

Rovaniemi, Kemijarvi, Lahti, and some towns west of Viipuri were 
raided. Eight Soviet ’planes were shot down. 
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The Moscow communiqué stated that in the Viipuri Bight the island 
of Vare had been captured, the town of Nisalahti, and the island of 
Vupratsu, off Pitkaranta. Eight Finnish ‘planes were brought down. 

March 12.—The Finns reported the continuation the previous day of 
enemy pressure on the north-west shore of Viipuri Bight, adding that 
“at some points the enemy advanced somewhat”’. 

They also stated that “in the direction of Paakkola our fire stopped 
the enemy on the ice at Vuoksi. Near the Ayrapaa railway our artillery 
dispersed detachments grouped for attack. Enemy attacks in the 
direction of Pitkaranta and Kollaanjoki were repulsed”’. 

Fifteen Russian planes were shot down, and possibly 6 more. 
Many towns in South Finland were bombed. 

The Moscow communiqué stated that Viipuri was surrounded and 
the northern and eastern parts of the city occupied. Five enemy ‘planes 
were brought down. 

March 13.—The Finns reported the bringing down the previous day 
of 4 aeroplanes and the finding of the wreckage of 4 others. They also 
stated that since March 10 the Russians had abandoned 60 tanks on 
the ice at the mouths of the Muhu and Vila rivers, and that they 
themselves had destroyed another 15. 

Severe fighting took place on nearly all fronts until 11 a.m., when 
hostilities ceased, and several towns were bombed, including Rovaniemi 
and Kemijarvi. 


FRANCE 

March 6.—It was announced that the battleship Jean Bart, of 
35,000 tons, had been launched. She was to carry eight 15in. guns, 
and to have a speed of 30 knots. 

It was also announced that a trade agreement with Italy for the 
current year had been initialled in Paris. It was a prolongation of the 
one extended from the declaration of war until the end of 1939, and 
subsequently prolonged a further 2 months. 

March 7.—President Lebrun received Mr. Sumner Welles, who 
afterwards visited M. Daladier, and was entertained by him at dinner. 

The Minister of Commerce, speaking in the Senate, explained the 
measures taken to deal with the dislocation of trade caused by the 
war. Germany, he said, had taken 5 years to organize her war 
economy; France had to pass at a moment’s notice from a liberal 
economic regime to a war footing. Fifteen trade treaties had to be 
negotiated anew, and this had been done with Italy, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Spain, and Luxemburg. 

The Simon-Reynaud agreement had done away with the double 
economic barrier which existed in the British and Dominion markets, 
and the arrangements for exchanges with Britain signed on March 1 
allowed of hope that the volume of their pre-war trade would be 
exceeded. 

A general plan of importation was being prepared, and it was hoped 
to avoid totalitarian solutions, unsuited to French ideas. An export 
policy in common with England was envisaged as a prelude to the 
building up of a peace economy after the war. 

The Minister of Marine, in a review of naval warfare, said that 
enemy attacks on Allied communications by U-boat, aeroplane, and 
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mine continued to be countered successfully, and in 6 months ove; 
2,000 ships, in 300 convoys, had been escorted by the Navy, with the los: 
of only four. 

Not one ship of the Navy had been sunk. The merchant marine had 
lost 15, and 18,000 tons of enemy shipping had been added to their 
merchant fleet. They themselves had sunk 12 U-boats; on the other 
hand, not a single neutral vessel had been destroyed by Allied action, 

March 8.—Mr. Welles called on the Speakers of the Senate and the 
Chamber, and also saw M. Blum, M. Chautemps, and M. Bonnet. 

It was announced in Paris that 175 aeroplanes had been sent to 
Finland, and 496 guns, 5,000 machine-guns, 400 sea mines, 795,(()) 
shells, 200,000 hand grenades, and 20 million rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion. 

The total material sent by France and Great Britain included 405 
aeroplanes, 960 guns, and 150 anti-tank guns. 

Tt was learnt that a British volunteer battalion of skiers and Alpinists 
had arrived at Chamonix for a period of training in the Alps. 

It was announced that notice had been given that the commercial 
agreements with the U.S.S.R. had expired, not having been renewed. 
All merchandise coming from Russia, except petrol, would accordingly 
pay the general tariff duties. 

Regulations were published providing that, from March 15, French 
importers of British coal would be able to obtain the sterling they 
required for payment on application to certain authorized banks, 
The Maritime Transport Mission was to close on March 15. 

March 9.—An agreement with Great Britain was published providing 
for the establishment of an Anglo-French Industrial Council. 

Mr. Welles sent to M. Reynaud a memorandum setting out ‘‘the essen- 
tials of the economic foreign policy of the United States’. It declared 
that: 

“Sound commercial and international relations are an indispensable 
foundation for the welfare of nations as well as for lasting peace. 
International trade can only play this part efficaciously if it allows each 
nation to have normal access to the resources of the whole world, not 
only to those which are confined within its own boundaries, and find 
an issue for the excess of its production. This is on the basis of non- 
discriminating treatment. 

“International trade cannot be prosperous if its course is diverted 
or obstructed by attempted bilateral exclusive or discriminative 
agreements. It cannot prosper if its course is stopped by barriers o! 
excessive tariffs, regulations, and exchange control. All these barriers 
are instruments of economical war. 

“Recent experiences have clearly proved their destructive results 
on international commerce in peace time, followed by their depressive 
influence on the standard of living and the general economic welfare 
between nations, as well as their power for creating international! 
hostility, animosity, and conflicts. 

“Tf at the end of the present hostilities the world must be recon- 
structed on foundations of stability and peace, eliminating suspicion 
and fear and opening the way to economical progress, the methods o! 
the procedure of international commerce must be reconstructed on « 
sound basis. 
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“This will necessitate the gradual elimination of excessive and 
unreasonable barriers which impede the traffic of goods beyond inter- 
national frontiers; the acceptance of the rule of non-discrimination by 
the application of the principle of favourite nation in commercial 
treatment; and the creation in the domain of exchange and credit of the 
conditions necessary for the multilateral function of trade methods.” 

It was understood that this Memo. had also been communicated to 
the Italian and German Governments by Mr. Welles. 

Mr. Welles had discussions with M. Reynaud and with General 
Sikorski and M. Zaleski. M. Reynaud told him that the Government 
accepted in their entirety the principles set forth in the Memorandum; 
they formed, in fact, part of the principles of liberty for which the 
Allies were fighting. 

March 10.—Mr. Welles left Paris for London. 

March 12,—M. Daladier, speaking in the Chamber in a debate on 
“the Finnish tragedy and the part paid by France in these events”, 
gave details of the war material sent to Finland, and then announced 
that on Feb. 5 the Allied Supreme War Council had decided to offer 
men as well. The necessary steps were taken and “‘by Feb. 26 French 
troops destined to go to the help of Finland were assembled and 
equipped. By that date, too, ships for their transport had been con- 
centrated in two great ports”. This Force numbered 50,000 men, 
with modern material. 

A Note had been sent to the Finnish Government on March 7 offering 
to put the force at their disposal, with a request that if they wished to 
accept the offer they should make a direct and open appeal for help. 
The Note also stated that if the offer were not accepted the Allied 
Governments could not guarantee the restoration of Finland’s territorial 
integrity after the war. 

The Finnish Foreign Minister replied that a definite answer would 
be sent not later than March 12, and M. Daladier declared, “I will 
simply add that the Allies will go to Finland’s aid to-day with the 
forces promised if an appeal is addressed to them to-day’”’. 

He explained also that unless an appeal were received from Helsinki 
nothing could be done, because without it the Norwegian and Swedish 
Governments would certainly oppose the passage of an Allied Force 
across their countries. They were, in any case, opposed to the passage, 
and had even gone so far, he said, as to threaten to destroy the only 
railway line capable of transporting the force. ‘“To overcome this 
opposition we must have with us the complete support of the greater 
part of the population of Sweden and Norway. That is why this appeal 
is immediately necessary, because even in the heat of war I do not wish 
my country to tear up international law.” 

March 14.—Mr. Welles arrived in Paris and called on M. Daladier, to 


' whom he handed a personal message from President Roosevelt. He 


left for Rome in the evening. 

The Senate met in secret session to discuss the Russian terms of 
peace and the conduct of the war. 

L’Ordre, in an article by Pertinax, stated that the lesson to be drawn 


| from the Finnish defeat was that the Allies must reconsider their 
| attitude towards the neutrals. After recalling the Altmark affair and 
| saying it would have required little more for the British Navy to take 
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over permanent control of Norwegian waters, to help the Norwegian 
in a task too heavy for themselves, it added, ‘“A gentleman grappling 
with an infuriated butcher cannot keep on his Mayfair clothes’. 

Excelsior argued that when a crime was being committed in a hous 
there could be no question of formality; in such cases it was not ; 
question of regulations but of saving the victim and arresting the 
assailant. It concluded, ‘‘War calls for risks and we are at war. We 
shall not win it if we limit ourselves to occupying judicial positions 
while our adversaries occupy strategic ones’. 

Le Temps declared that the time for scruples was past. The method 
of yesterday had not succeeded, and they must be changed. Hence. 
forth ‘‘the Entente must be everywhere, speak everywhere loudly and 
clearly, attack everywhere that attack is possible, recoil before 1 
reasonable initiative, seek and find those battlefields which will permit 
them to deploy their immense military forces.” 

They must make war’and endure it; forestall the enemy, not follow 
him; force victory, not await it. Certainly this involved serious risks 
but the supreme risk would be to run the risk of losing all from not 
having known how to risk anything. 

March 15.—The Senate passed unanimously a resolution in which it 
“addresses to heroic Finland a tribute of admiration and the faith it 
retains in Finland’s destinies. It expresses confidence that the Govern- 
ment, in close co-operation with our Allies, will conduct the war with 
increasing energy until complete victory assures the liberty of all 
nations”. The resolution contained a vote of confidence in the 
Government. There were 60 abstentions. 

March 16.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald arrived in Paris and began 
discussions with M. Mandel, the Minister for the Colonies. 

The Chamber voted war credits amounting to 55,000 million franes 
(over £357 million) for the second quarter of 1940. 


GERMANY 


March 5.—Grand Admiral Raeder, in an interview to a U.S. broad: § 


casting company’s representative, said that as the British blockade 
was illegal they were justified in countering it “‘with similar methods” 
The British Government, he said, involved the whole of their merchant 
shipping and of their civilian population in the war by arming the 
former and using some of the latter to man patrol vessels and mine- 
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sweepers. The German Government, on the other hand, preserved 2 § 


clear distinction between naval ships and civil vessels, the latter not 
flying the German war flag. 

All British ships sailing on the seas might be serving the military 
ends of Britain in one way or another, and so must all be regarded a 
ships of war, and therefore subject to be attacked. 

Neutrals, he declared, were only in danger, (1) when they behaved 
like belligerents, e.g. by zig-zagging or sailing without lights; (2) when 
they joined a convoy; (3) when they entered British or French water 


He advised them to keep away from the war zones, as American ship: 
did. 


An agreement was reported to have been signed in Berlin providins F 


for the employment in agriculture of 30,000 Italians, who were to come 
to Germany at an early date. 
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viding dead, Herr Hitler said: “On this day we solemnly swear that this war, 


) come 


March 6.—An official reply was issued in Berlin to “foreign press 
complaints” that German aircraft sank neutral ships and machine- 
cunned their crews. It stated that, (1) a “German machine over the 
sea is not in a position to ascertain whether a neutral merchant ship 
convoyed by an enemy warship towards the enemy coast is sailing 
voluntarily under its protection or is being taken to a control port. 
The aeroplane can only ascertain the fact of an enemy convoy. The 
responsibility for the fact that a neutral vessel brought into a control 
port has to be regarded as in convoy, and therefore is attacked in 
accordance with international law, is solely with the enemy. 

“All units of the air force operating over the North Sea have strict 
orders not to attack in any circumstances neutral merchant vessels 
that are not sailing in enemy convoys and commit no hostile act.”’ 

(2) Baseless machine-gunning of the crews by German aircraft was 
out of the question. The ships were only in certain cases asked, by 
machine-gun fire across their bows, to stop or show their flag or take a 
ertain course. Only when they disobeyed or defended themselves in 
any way was force used. That crews of neutral or even enemy ships had 
been machine-gunned while in the life-boats was a gross slander; 
‘although the British have committed such brutalities in several 
cases, it is quite incompatible with the honour of the German 
soldier’’. 

Dr. Megerle, writing in the Bérsen Zeitung (in which he had, on 
Feb. 10, demanded the abolition of England’s naval bases), declared 
that Germany, who had experienced the misuse of British sea power 
twice in a generation, had the right to raise this question. ‘‘The 
Americans,” he said, “‘appear to be particularly interested in free trade 
and disarmament after the war, as opposed to the policy of self- 
sufficiency favoured by Germany and Italy. The German answer is 
that if they want free trade and the freedom of the seas they must 
first have the seas ‘demilitarized’.”’ 

It was fairly easy, he argued, to isolate wars on land, but the special 
form of sea warfare developed by England spread itself all over the 


; world, and destroyed the basis of world trade. It was inevitable that it 


should involve other nations in measures of self-defence. 

He added that Germany would naturally take care not to expose 
herself to the same charge of tyranny ‘‘which the nations are bound to 
level against England to-day”’. 

The broadcasts reviewing the political news of the week stated that 


; ‘neutrals will be made to realize that Germany is not willing to put up 


with insolent criticism of the measures taken by our Navy ... The 


» neutrals should make themselves familiar with the plain fact that they 


have no business between the fronts. It is not in Germany’s interests 
to allow neutral shipping to continue their much too profitable trade 
with our enemies’. 

Issue of statement defining Lebensraum by the Legation in The 
Hague. (See The Netherlands.) 

March 8.—Dr. Svinhufvud arrived in Berlin and saw Herr von 


: Ribbentrop. 


March 10.—In a speech in Berlin at a ceremony in honour of the war 
which has been forced upon Greater Germany by the capitalist rulers of 
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France and England, will be converted into the most glorious victory 
in German history.” 

The country was now united, and ‘“‘for the first time in our history 
the entire German nation is standing before Almighty God, entreating 
Him to bless its struggle for existence. 

“To-day we celebrate the memory of our heroes with the feeling of a 
new inner dignity, not with bowed heads, but with proudly uplifted 
eyes. We greet them conscious of our equality because we are prepared 
for the same achievements and, if necessary, for the same sacrifices 
The faith that inspired them has only grown stronger in us. What, in 
past times, they had to fight for unconsciously has now been revealed 
to us—namely, the German nation. The highest degree of happiness 
is to belong to this community and we shall defend it with fanatica) 
stubbornness.” 

After declaring that soldiers had always represented the élite of the 
nation and emphasizing that, whatever the value of the life of the 
individual, “the fate and the future of the community stands high 
above it’’, he went on: 

“The plutocratic democracies have made Germany’s destruction their 
war aim. This only confirms to us the value of our ideal of community, 
for it has made the German people dangerous in the eyes of our enemies 
by making it invincible. The world wants our destruction. Our answer 
is, however, a new pledge to defend the greatest community of all 
times. 

“T have been prepared for fifteen years to give my hand to the world 
for a fair agreement, but the world refused the idea of an agreement 
between nations on the basis of equal rights for all. As a National 
Socialist soldier I have all my life maintained the aim either to secure 
the rights of my nation by peaceful means or, if necessary, to win 
them by force. I live now for one task alone—to concentrate day and 
night on victory, to fight for it, to work for it, and, if necessary, not 
to spare my own life, realizing that this time Germany’s future will be 
shaped for many centuries. 

‘“As a lonely soldier of the past war I have only one prayer to make to 
Providence, and that is that we may finish this last chapter of the great 
national struggle with honour for the German nation.”’ 

Herr von Ribbentrop in Rome. (See Italy.) 

March 11.—Herr von Ribbentrop’s audiences in Rome and in the 
Vatican. (See Italy and Vatican City.) 

Dr. Weizsacker, Secretary of State at the Wilhelmstrasse, received 
M. Svinhufvud. 

Publication of guarantee given to Norwegian ships against attack 
without examination. (See Norway.) 

March 12.—Comment in Berlin on the reported Russo-Finnish 
peace terms was to the effect that the struggle between German\ 
and the Allies during the first 6 months had been one for the support 
of the neutrals; in particular, the Northern couniries, and in this struggle 
England had lost. 

It was learnt that a Soviet trade delegation, led by the Commissar 0! 
the Shipbuilding Industry, was in Germany and was visiting the Ruhr 
district. 

A communiqué issued on the visit to the Vatican stated that its object 
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was purely informative, and aimed at explaining Germany's point of 
view to the Pope, as had already been done to Mr. Welles. Germany's 
aim was to obtain a tangible victory over the Western Powers and thus 
“to lay the basis for an equitable and lasting peace and a new order in 
Europe”’. 

The same idea had been expressed by Hitler in his speech on 
March 10 “‘in so resolute a fashion that it is no longer possible to doubt 
the firmness of Germany’s war aims’’. 

March 13.—Signature of protocol providing for supply of coal to 
Italy by rail. (See Italy.) 

The National Zeitung described the Russo-Finnish treaty as “an 
absolutely unique political defeat for London and Paris. Chamberlain 
and Daladier are faced with a reverse of such dimensions that the conse- 
quences cannot be even approximately estimated . . . England is again 
beaten back from Eastern Europe to her island, in which vulnerable 
point she must now await the further developments of the decisive 
struggle. Russia has taken the position in Europe which is to-day 
her due”’. 

March 14.—The D.A.Z., pointing out that by the Finnish surrender 
Britain and France had lost the chance of creating a diversion in the 
North and of getting other people to fight for them, said “a war waged 
on the Western Front is a notion which has never appealed to the 
Western Powers. Nevertheless, that is what they are going to have 
to face... England and France have asked for a fight, and they shall 
have it’’. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter remarked that Finland could have ob- 
tained peace before with Russia, but now had to have the same lessons 
as the former Benes State and Poland had to have. One of these was 
that people learn nothing from other people’s mistakes, and “we are 
curious’’, it concluded, ‘“‘whether other countries will now learn this 
old bitter lesson”’. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that the Russo-Finnish treaty 
was regarded as a personal victory for Ribbentrop because the danger 
of war in Scandinavia had been averted, and there would now be a 
chance of establishing a tripartite agreement between Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. 

Ribbentrop, it was reported, was aiming at a Russo-Italian trade 
pact; a non-aggression pact between Russia and Rumania; and one 
between Russia and Turkey. He also wished to see Berlin and Moscow 
working together to “‘free’’ Turkey from the alliance with the Allies. 

It was stated in Berlin that Finland would be economically depen- 
dent entirely on Russia and Germany and her trade with Great Britain 
and France would have to cease. Her sovereignty would be respected, 
but an overwhelming Russian political influence was to be expected. 

The Bérsen Zeitung referred to the murder of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
as “the torch of the Indian fight for freedom’’, and said that England 
had been trying to create the impression that the Indians were com- 
placent and unconditional supporters of her and her war policy. 
“In this fantastic picture now crack the shots of the courageous Indian 
who by his deed has made himself the spokesman of his fellow- 
countrymen.” 

Wireless bulletins described the assassin as ‘‘a fighter for freedom’”’ 
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and the crime as an expression of the pent-up fury of the down-trodden 
Indian people. Extracts were given of the report of the Amritsar 
shooting in 1919, the order to fire on the mob being attributed to Sir 
Michael instead of to General Dyer. 

March 15.—Official circles in Berlin were understood to welcome the 
idea of a defensive alliance between Norway, Sweden, and Finland 
and to be of opinion that the peace opened a new period in the Northern 
States, which would have to change their whole foreign policy. For 
10 to 20 years they have been under British influence, and this should 
now stop. 

The wireless bulletins, referring to the agreement with Italy for the 
supply of coal, stated that 1,500 trucks would be dispatched by rail 
daily. 

An appeal to the public to collect scrap metal was issued by the 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, in honour of Hitler’s birthday 
on April 20. 

March 18.—Herr Hitler’s meeting with Signor Mussolini. (See 
Italy.) 

The News Agency, in a reference to the visit, said there was “‘a lack 
of understanding of Nazism and Fascism, particularly by the Western 
Powers, as shown by foreign speculation on the meeting’’. London 
and Paris apparently still did not wish to understand that Hitler's 
Reichstag speech of Oct. 6 had defined the principles of Germany's 
attitude in the war. It went on: 

“This, the last word of the Fiihrer, was brutally rejected by the 
plutocratic spokesmen of the enemy, who at the same time set up 
criminal war aims. Since then the situation as between the Western 
Powers and the German Reich they attacked has become completely 
clear.” 

Report from Vatican source regarding Hitler’s peace plan. (See 
Vatican City.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 5.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parlia- 
ment the issue of a War Loan of £300 million, with interest at 3 per 
cent. The loan would be issued at par and was repayable at par on 
Oct. 15, 1959, the Treasury reserving the right to redeem in whole 
or in part on or after Oct. 15, 1955. 

A White Paper was issued explaining the aims and plan of work of 
the Export Council, Cmd. 6183. The Council proposed to rely largely 
on the co-operation of export groups in individual industries for pro- 
moting export trade, and arrangements had already been made for the 
establishment of these groups in many important industries. 

The export groups would give guidance to exporters about the sort 
of contracts most acceptable from the national point of view during 
war, e.g. guidance as to the relative values of markets from the point 
of view of foreign exchange, the most profitable use of raw materials, 
the labour content of a contract, and the speed with which payment 
could be secured. 

The Secretary of the Overseas Trade Department, speaking in London, 
said the Export Council were counting on the willing co-operation of 
the people and hoped they would have that of their customers. They 
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would limit their regimentation to the minimum necessity that war 
enforced. 

Their policy was not one of forcibly feeding foreign markets, and, 
in any case, they could not dictate to neutrals. They did, however, 
say two things: “‘(1) If you want us to go on buying your goods rather 
than someone else’s, you must help us by buying our goods in return. 
(2) We believe that our victory in this war means an assurance of 
freedom and liberty in the world. Anything that strengthens our 
economy, anything that enables us to assure the necessary supplies of 
material to carry on the war, helps towards that victory.” 

The Minister of Economic Warfare announced in Parliament that 
2 Italian ships which left Rotterdam with German coal for Italy had 
been stopped by British warships, and later it was learnt that 4 others 
had also been detained. 

March 6.—Debate in Parliament regarding the Palestine Land 
Regulation and Mr. MacDonald’s statement. (See Special Note.) 

A vote of censure on the Government for their decision to restrict 
the sales of land to Jews in Palestine was defeated by 292 votes to 129. 

It was stated at the Ministry of Economic Warfare that German 
exports to 19 countries had been stopped since the Enemy Exports 
Order came into effect in December, and the countries whose imports 
had been deferred included the U.S.A., Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, the 
Dutch East Indies, China, and Thailand. 

March 7.—Sir Kingsley Wood’s review of Allied power in the Air. 
(See Special Summary.) 

March 8.—A Parliamentary Paper was issued containing an Estimate 
of £700 million for a Vote of Credit to meet “expenditure arising out 
of the war’’. 

March 9.—Agreement for establishing an Anglo-French Industriai 
Council. (See France.) 

It was announced that the Government had informed the Italian 
Government that the 13 Italian vessels loaded with German coal would 
be released. It was understood that the Italian Government had made 
it clear, and the British Government accepted their statement, that 
the authorities had sent out the ships from Rotterdam in the belief 
that they would pass unhindered; they had been lying there for some 
weeks—loaded up and paid up—and had been delayed only by bad 
weather. 

March 10.—Mr. Sumner Welles arrived in London, and was met by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan and by the U.S. Ambassador. 

March 11.—The King received Mr. Welles in audience, and the U.S. 
envoy afterwards had long conversations with the Prime Minister and 
Lord Halifax. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a statement in Parliament regarding Finland, 
sald: 

‘The House will be aware that both the French Government and the 
British Government have sent, and are continuing to send, material 
assistance to Finland. This has been of considerable value to the Finnish 
forces. 

“Both the British Government and the French Government have 
already informed the Finnish Government that they are prepared, in 
response to an appeal from them for further aid, to proceed immediately 
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and jointly to the help of Finland, using all available resources at their 
disposal.” 

He added that he had no information sufficiently reliable to give to 
the House at the moment about a possible settlement of the Russo- 
Finnish war. 

In reply to questions as to whether the Gevernment had offered to 
act as intermediary in the matter he said, “it would be untrue to 
say that the Government have been asked to mediate, but there was 
an occasion on which the Soviet Ambassador mentioned certain terms 
which his Government would be prepared to offer to Finland, but the 
British Government did not feel able to pass those terms on to 
Finland’. 

Answering further questions Mr. Chamberlain said that any aid sent 
to Finland would certainly be in accordance with their obligations 
under the League Covenant. As to co-operation with other States he 
had mentioned France in association with themselves, but he could not 
say what other States might feel bound to do. 

Asked whether this was not “tantamount to our going to war with 
Russia’’, he said, ‘“We have not arrived at that yet’. 

It was stated officially in London that no appeal for further aid had 
yet been received from the Finnish Government. It was also made 
known that the offer to Finland was made while the Mannerheim Line 
was unbroken and before Moscow had made the peace demands 
through the Swedish Government; also that the date on which M. 
Maisky had suggested that Britain should act as intermediary was 
Feb. 22. 

Mr. Chamberlain also made a statement about the Italian colliers, 
in which he said that agreement had been reached with the Italian 
Government on March 9, and he went on: 

“Tt now appears that the instructions issued by the Italian authorities 
for some of the vessels in question to sail after March 1 were based 
on a misunderstanding. 

“Recognizing this misunderstanding, the British Government have 
agreed to release the ships which have been detained, with their 
cargoes. The Italian Government have undertaken on their side that 
the remainder of the Italian coal ships now in port will leave in ballast, 
and no further Italian cargo steamers will be sent to those ports to 
load coal. 

“T have no doubt that there will be genuine satisfaction in this 
country over this solution of what might have been a troublesome 
dispute by the application to the problem of common sense and good 
will. It may be hoped that the way has now been opened for a resump- 
tion of negotiations between our two countries for the furtherance o! 
trade to our mutual advantage.”’ 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that trade negotia- 
tions with Norway had been concluded and an agreement signed aimed 
at making it possible to continue trade at a normal level. A joint 
standing commission would be set up, to meet in London or Oslo 
and deal with questions arising out of the operation of the agreement. 

The Foreign Secretary, in a letter to the League Secretariat (issued 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 6185) renewed for a further 5 years from 
Feb. 28 the Government's acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Perma- 
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nent Court of International Justice, under the same reservations as 
before and with one added—that the Government were not prepared 
to accept the Court’s jurisdiction in disputes “arising out of events 
occurring at the time when H.M. Government were involved in 
hostilities’. (The jurisdiction of the Court had been accepted in 1930 
for a period of 10 years.) 

March 12.—The subscription lists were opened for the £300 million 
War Loan. 

Mr. Welles had conversations with the leaders of the Opposition, 
and was entertained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Later he 
saw the First Lord of the Admiralty, and was entertained at dinner by 
the Prime Minister. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that a trade agree- 
ment with Denmark had been initialled, to facilitate the normal flow of 
trade as far as possible. 

The statement issued by the Admiralty for the week ended March 10 
inclusive showed that no neutral ship had been a victim of “enemy 
action’. Five British ships were sunk, totalling 18,673 tons. This 
brought the total lost during the war up to 640,000 tons, out of an 
aggregate tonnage of 21 million. 

Of the German total tonnage of 4 million, 300,000 tons had been 
captured or scuttled. Twenty-five per cent was laid up in neutral 
ports and 674 per cent in German ports, except in so far as it was 
navigating in Scandinavian waters. 

The Secretary for War introduced the Army Estimates in Parlia- 
ment, and said that right up to a year earlier the view had been held 
in England that never again should they allow themselves to be in- 
volved in mass land warfare of such a nature as there had been in 
1914-18. “The story of these last years’’, he said, “‘shows that not until 
the very last was the necessity for an expeditionary force on a Conti- 
nental scale accepted. The B.E.F. is in France, and the wisdom of the 
decision to send it there is unquestioned ...A great army is in the 
process of formation, with which we are in duty bound to take a bigger 
and bigger part of the burden of the war on land from the shoulders of 
our allies.”’ 

He referred to the ‘‘picturesque phrases’? with which Mr. Hore- 
Belisha had described his visit to France in December, and said the 
number of British troops there was now about double what it was then. 
He gave a detailed description of his own visit, and declared that, 
whereas in the last war the French and the English had been allies, 
this time they were friends. 

Mr. Stanley then announced that, in addition to the calling up of 
men under the Military Training Act since the war, nearly 200,000 
volunteers had been enlisted. As to the question of the average age, 
lowered by this large influx of young men, he reminded the House 
that a large proportion of mature N.C.O.’s and men in the Regular 
Army and Territorials could serve up to the age of 38, with, of course, 
N.C.O.’s of older ages. 

The rest of the statement dealt with questions of education, medical 
services, and dependents’ allowances. 

Varch 13.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement regarding assistance to 
Finland. (See page 345.) 
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Mr. Welles saw Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Eden, Mr. Bruce, the Aus. 
tralian High Commissioner, and Mr. Maxton. He also again had a long 
talk with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Sir John Simon asked the House of Commons for a vote of credit 
of £700 million, in addition to the £500 million voted in September 
He said that on March 9 there had been spent out of the first sum 
voted about £300 million, and that there would remain at the end o 
the financial year what he wished he could call a saving of £70 tp 
£100 million. 

The first Vote of Credit was needed to supplement what had already 
been authorized, whereas the £700 million would be the first and main 
source out of which payments for war purposes would be made in th; 
year 1940-41. 

The three Defence Services and the Ministry of Supply were together 
spending at the rate of nearly £4 million a day. The cost of A.R.P. 
evacuation, shipping, and food brought this up to about {£5 million a 
day. If the service of debt, and the Civil Vote (including the social 
services) were included the expenditure was approximately {6} 
million a day. On a division, the Vote of Credit was passed by 19? 
votes to 2. 

The subscription list for the £300 million War Loan was closed at 
the end of the day. 

The Secretary of State for India was slightly wounded in an outrag 
at a meeting in London at which Sir Michael O’Dwyer was shot dead 
and Lord Lamington and Sir Louis Dane wounded by an Indian Moslem, 
who was arrested. 

Sir John Simon, speaking in London, said that as long as history 
reserved a special place for the story of a brave people facing over- 
whelming odds it could never omit the name of the sorely tried Finns 
He then emphasized the complete unanimity of the nation in its 
conviction that the Nazi aggression must be fought and ended, and 
referred to the Prime Minister’s statement drawing a distinction 
between the objects of the war and the objects of the peace. The first 
object was to win the war, and he went on, “Do not let us fritter awa\ 
our energies by discussing elaborate plans for a new Europe and a 
new system of international society until we have laid the essential 
foundation upon which this future must be built’. 

The most difficult, and also the most essential, condition of peac: 
was that there should be effective guarantees that there would be no 
renewal of Nazi aggression in the future. 

Mr. Eden, addressing the Foreign Press Association in London, said 
that no country had more bravely earned the right to be free than 
Finland ; no country had ever more truly and thoroughly deserved 
to win a victory for liberty. 

Dealing with the war effort of the Dominions he said their help had 
no parallel in history, and when it was fully developed its effect upon 
the war would be decisive. 

March 14.—The news talk broadcast in Czech from London included 
a message from Lord Halifax, who said: 

“To-morrow a year will have passed since the German Fiihrer, i0 
spite of his most solemn assurances, proclaimed a protectorate ove! 
your country and sent his troops to occupy your ancient capital. Bi 
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that brutal and treacherous act Herr Hitler destroyed all faith in the 
pledged word of himself and his Government. 

‘But the act itself is less brutal than the rule of terror which has 
followed it . . . In your determined struggle for freedom the admiration 
and sympathy of the British people go out to you. 

“It is with the firm resolve to restore your freedom that the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the British Empire have taken up arms together 
with their allies. It is their high purpose to right the wrongs which 
you have suffered and to create a new Europe in which the recurrence 
of such evil will be made impossible.”’ 

Dr. Benes, also broadcasting from London, said it was generally 
recognized that, with the support of Czech sacrifice and suffering, 
Europe gained a year to prepare for the unavoidable aggression of the 
Nazi. 

March 15.—The Ministry of Labour and National Service announced 
that registration of men, not already registered, born between Jan. 1, 
1914 and April 6, 1920 would take place on April 6, and of men, not 
already registered, born between Jan. 1, 1913 and April 27, 1920 
would take place on April 27. The number of men to which it applied 
was estimated at over 600,000. 

March 18.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that the 
£300 million War Loan had been over-subscribed. 

The Colonial Office announced that Mr. MacDonald and M. Mandel 
had decided that the Colonial Office and the Ministry of Colonies 
should keep in constant touch, and that an organization should be 
created in London and Paris to maintain a permanent liaison between 
them. 

An Opposition vote of censure on the Ministry of Shipping was 


defeated in the House of Commons by 266 votes to 99. 
Signature of Trade Treaty with Spain. (See Spain.) 


HONG-KONG 

March 14.—The Legistative Council decided unanimously to offer 
£100,000 immediately as a gift to the Imperial Government for the 
prosecution of the war, and to build two minesweepers and 4 harbour 
defence craft for the Navy and 2 ferry tenders for the Army. 


HUNGARY 

March 6.—The Foreign Minister stated in Parliament that it was 
important that they “or one of our large and influential friends”, 
should succeed in making the Western Powers understand that they 
would be taking a dangerous step if they made any premature promises 
(regarding Czecho-Slovakia) because from premature promises could 
arise a premature State, and from a premature State a premature war. 

The Government were closely watching the activity of the Czecho- 
slovak Committees, and if the necessity arose they would intervene. 
The Committees were trying to maintain that the reconstruction of 
Czecho-Slovakia was in the best interests of Europe. “I dare to 
declare”, he said, ‘‘that in the interest of Europe this makeshift State 


} should never be revived again. 


It had been “‘scarcely agreeable” to hear that Dr. Benes and General 


| Sikorski had been conferring, and had agreed to co-operate and give 
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mutual assistance at the peace conference, and he was afraid the 
Czechs would dupe the disappointed Polish nation into giving this 
assistance; and such a development could only create further dis. 
agreements at any future peace conference. He concluded by saying 
that Hungary would try with all the means at her disposal to stop 
activities which threatened the nation. 


INDIA 


March 9.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, declared that he would 
not be “hustled” into launching a mass civil disobedience movement 
in the absence of discipline and of assurances of non-violence within 
the Congress Party. There was nothing in the recent resolution to 
warrant the belief that the atmosphere was suitable for declaring ciyi] 
disobedience, and it would be suicidal to declare it when there was so 
much indiscipline and violence within the Congress itself. 

March 11.—The Chamber of Princes passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion assuring the King-Emperor of the determination of the Princes 
to give all possible assistance in men, material, and money to the 
prosecution of the war. It declared that the British participation in 
the struggle was to uphold the justice and sanctity of treaties. 

The Viceroy, in an address before the resolution was adopted, 
referred to the suspension of the Federal Scheme, and said the British 
Government had in no way modified their view as to the need of 
securing Indian unity, which could only be complete if future Con- 
stitutional arrangements made allowance for the great and special 
traditions of the Indian States. 

March 12.—The Chamber of Princes, with the Viceroy in the chair, 
passed a resolution that the Princes would welcome the attainment by 
India of her due place among the Dominions, under the Crown, but 
stating that acceptance of that status by them would be conditioned 
by guarantees concerning the sovereignty of their States, the protection 
of their treaty rights, and by an assurance that their consent would be 
obtained for any transference of power from the Crown to any other 
authority in India. 

March 13.—Assassination of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and wounding of 
the Secretary of State for India and 2 former Provincial Governors. 
(See Great Britain.) 

March 14.—Condemnation of the London outrage was expressed by 
all sections of opinion and of-the press. The Council of State passed a 
resolution condemning it, and the Leader of the House said it was only 
right they should indicate unmistakably with what abhorrence and 
indignation the House regarded the crime. 

March 16.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, said ‘‘Dominion status, 
even of the Westminster variety, cannot suit India’s case. English 
soldiers must serve an independent India”. He pointed out that com- 
plete independence had been the definite aim of Congress since 1929. 


ITALY 


March 5.—The press made no direct comment on the Government's 
Note of protest to Great Britain, but one writer declared it was absurd 
to suggest that it could be construed as a threat to denounce the 
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Anglo-Italian Agreements of April, 1938, and another said he was 
convinced that when once the British had recovered from the shock of 
discovering that not all the world was prepared to accept their demand 
that non-belligerents should sacrifice themselves to the British view 
of the holiness of the crusade against Germany, some compromise 
would be found. 

March 9.—An official statement was issued reading, ‘““Count Ciano 
has received Sir Percy Loraine, who communicated to him that the 
British Government has decided to release the 13 ships detained during 
the last few days, with their cargoes of coal. The Italian ships which 
had not yet begun their return voyage with a cargo of coal will leave 
empty from the ports in which they lie, and no further Italian mer- 
cantile vessels will be sent there in future to ship coal”’. 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia, declared that Italy’s position 
remained unchanged, as defined by the Order of the Day adopted by 
the Fascist Grand Council on Dec. 8 and by Count Ciano’s speech of 
Dec. 16. 

March 10.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Rome, and had ‘‘a 
cordial interview” of an hour and a quarter with Signor Mussolini. 

March 11.—The King received Herr von Ribbentrop in audience. 
The German Minister afterwards visited Signor Mussolini, and an 
official statement announced that Count Ciano and the German 
Ambassador were present, and that the Duce had a cordial conversation 
with him lasting an hour and a half. 

The object of the conversations was to examine the international 
situation, and ‘‘they were conducted in the spirit and within the frame- 
work of the Pact of Alliance and of the Agreements existing between 
Italy and Germany”’. 

Herr von Ribbentrop left Rome for Berlin. 

It was announced that the Central Corporative Committee had 
decided to block at their existing level until July 31 the prices of 
foodstuffs and articles of prime necessity; also to introduce from March 
25 a 10 to 15 per cent increase in salaries and wages, except those of 
State employees. 

March 12.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, stated that Ribbentrop’s 
visit “had in view no particular and immediate object, nor the con- 
clusion of any new agreement between Rome and Berlin’”’. His purpose 
was to inform the Government about Germany’s intentions after the 
first 6 months of war, ‘“‘on the eve of a more intense phase of movement 
which is expected with the arrival of spring”’. 

The Telegrafo stated that neither Italy nor the Duce were as open to 
influence as certain foreign newspapers would have them think. ‘‘To 
be precise, when the Duce chooses to change the attitude assumed in 
September he will doso on the basis of his own, and no other, assessment 
of events; and all Italy will follow him just because it has the inner con- 
viction that in his decisions he will be inspired solely by consideration 
of the supreme moral and material interests of the Italian people.” 

The names of 54 Jewish engineers in Rome were formally removed 
from the register of their profession. 

March 13.—An official statement was issued saying that in conse- 
quence of the conversation between the Duce and Ribbentrop an 
extraordinary session of the Mixed Commission for Italo-German 
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Commercial Exchanges met, “to adopt the measures necessary for 
diverting completely to land routes the supplies of coal from Germany 
to Italy, and thus covering almost entirely the Italian demand. To-day 
Senator Giannini and Dr. Clodius have signed the relevant protocol”. 

The press, in commenting on the Finnish surrender, made no re- 
ference to the dangers of a further extension of Bolshevist influence in 
Europe, but dealt only with the difficulties of the position for Finland. 
That she did not ask for Allied help showed that after recent experi- 
ences they had no faith in such offers. It was admitted that the Allies 
could not have attempted anything decisive in the way of help, parti- 
cularly in view of the negative attitude of Sweden and Norway. 

March 14.—The Under-Secretary for War, introducing the Army 
Estimates for 1940-41, said their system of fortifications was being 
carried out on all frontiers, and was not so much artificial as “an 
element completing and reinforcing natural obstacles’. From the 
Ligurian sea to that of Carnaro there would be a mighty “Alpine 
rampart of the Fascist emblem’’. 

He said they had under arms “‘a million men perfectly trained, 
belonging to the young classes, and consequently less bound by 
economic and family interests’. The outbreak of war had led them to 
strengthen the defences of the mother country and of Libya, to make 
ready the army of the Po as a force capable of rapid manceuvring, and 
to take other steps so that the Army could go at once into action with 
a large number of troops and at the same time complete its mobilization 
within the prescribed limits. 

During the past year 30,000 officers had been recalled, 18,000 during 
the winter. The infantry was now completely equipped with modern 
arms, and the factories had now reached the desired level of production. 
There was an abundance of ammunition. 

He also stated that the fusion between the Italian and Albanian 
armies was now complete. 

March 15.—Mr. Welles arrived in Rome. 

A Bill was introduced into the Chamber authorizing the War Ministry 
to assume additional engagements until June 30, up to 8,000 million 
lire (say £88 million). 

The Under-Secretary for Air, introducing the Air Estimates, 
declared that Italy was the most exposed of all the great nations to 
attacks by air. Their present production of aircraft had far out- 
stripped the maximum hitherto attained, and within 6 months would 
be almost doubled. It was expected that before the end of the year 
a speed of 375 miles an hour would be normal. 

He considered that, in the Allied-German war, if the belligerents 
decided to make war seriously the action of the air forces would be 
developed to the full extent, and would have a decisive weight on the 
outcome of the conflict. 

March 16.—The King received Mr. Welles, who afterwards saw the 
Duce and Count Ciano. 

Relaziom Internazionale, replying to foreign comments on the Ribben- 
trop visit, said that Italy’s attitude to the war, founded on non- 
belligerency and her alliance with Germany, remained unchanged. 
Referring to the Moscow peace treaty it said, ‘““The famous Soviet 
card on which France and Britain put their stakes for so long is still 
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March 18.—Signor Mussolini received Herr Hitler in his train on 
the Italian side of the frontier on the Brenner Pass. They talked for 
2} hours. 


JAPAN 

March 5.—A barter agreement was concluded with Rumania, 
reported to provide for the purchase of oil from that country. 

March 6.—The Foreign Office spokesman told the press that no 
political conditions were attached to the reopening of the Yangtze. 

March 8.—The Foreign Office spokesman, answering questions about 
the blockade of Germany, said the Government shared the Italian 
Government’s views on the rights of neutral shipping and were pre- 
pared to support Italy’s protest against the detention of her colliers. 
He described this statement as setting out Japan’s psychological 
position, and said it did not presage diplomatic action. 

He said the U.S. loan to China was an unfriendly and undesirable 
action, adding that this description expressed the Government’s view, 
“especially because we are about to witness the establishment of a new 
Central Government in China’”’. 

March 12.—The Cabinet decided to appoint a special envoy to 
China in charge of Japanese relations with the Wang Ching-wei 
Government. 

March 13.—The Prime Minister, in a statement regarding the 
formation of Wang Ching-wei’s Government, reaffirmed Japan’s 
intention of assisting its establishment and of extending recognition 
at an early opportunity. 

Japan’s goal was, he said, “‘as plain as day’’, and her programme, 
based on Prince Konoe’s declaration, had no other purpose than that 
the two countries should “‘respect each other’s racial and national 
endowments, cultivate relations of mutual good will ... and stand 
guard against the menace of Communism by the practice and principle 
of ministering to one another’s needs through the creation of a reciprocal 
economic system. 

“That Japan will respect the independence and freedom of China 
has been made clear in the successive statements of the Government 
and will be proved in fact as soon as the present disturbances 
subside.” 

March 16.—The Government protested vigorously to the Soviet 
Government against an alleged violation of Japanese territory in South 
Sakhalin by Soviet soldiers who fired on Japanese police. 

March 17.—General Abe was appointed special envoy and Ambas- 
sador at the inauguration of Wang Ching-wei’s Government. 


LATVIA 

March 16.—A conference of the three Baltic States ended in Riga, 
and a communiqué stated that “ neutrality is the best policy for the 
Baltic States in the present international complications, and they 
intend to adhere closely to this policy in future. This will avoid 
conflicts and give them the best assurance of maintaining their in- 
dependence”’. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

March 5.—The Algemeen Handelsblad, in an article headed 
‘“Barbarity”’, said that there was a difference between making war and 
killing neutrals. A minimum of humanity could be expected from the 
German Air Force, but German pilots had stained their own escutcheon 
with blood. Sitting safely in their machines they committed their deed 
against innocent seamen who, by carrying on their lawful work, were 
not transgressing any juridical or moral rules. 

It was stated in Amsterdam that in the week-end March 2-4 nine 
small vessels had been bombed and machine-gunned by German air- 
craft on the pretext that they were in the ‘danger zone’’. 

March 6.—The German Legation issued a statement defining 
Lebensrawm. Economically, it said, “it is an area big enough and 
varied enough in its economic composition to enable the people of it 
to live in a style appropriate to the twentieth century, provided they 
diplomatically work with and for one another. They must be able to 
live in their area fairly independently of the economic policy of th: 
great capitalists who control raw materials, and also independently o; 
other great spheres of life. ; 

“Strategically, it is an area big enough and secure enough from the 
standpoint of energy, food, and raw material to prevent the people 
concerned from involuntarily becoming the tools of other great mari- 
time Powers which possess hegemony and which otherwise would have 
the power of life and death over them. 

“Diplomatically, it is an area in which the separate States trust and 
understand one another as good neighbours in their mutual needs, 
co-operate politically, and give one another the assurance that non 
of the participants will pursue a policy of enmity or alliance against any 
of the others, and particularly not in collaboration with or as th 
instrument of outsiders.” 

March 13.—The Allgemeine Handelsblad said of the Finnish sur- 
render, ‘‘Hard words must be said; the Allies have left Finland to her 
fate. Their assistance came too late, and it came at a moment when 
Finnish moral was already too greatly affected ... The Finns are in 
the same boat with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia’’. 

March 18.—Two men, one a German, were sentenced to 6 years 
imprisonment for espionage on behalf of Germany by sending weather 


reports. 


NEW ZEALAND 

March 9.—The Finance Minister, in a broadcast, stated that th 
cost of maintaining the armed forces for the 6 months ending on 
March 31 would be about £7,350,000. Taxation had provided £4,690,000 
and an interest-free loan £1,048,000. 

For the year 1940-41 expenses overseas would be about £20 million 
(including the full equipment for the division) and expenses to b 
financed in or from New Zealand about {13 million. The total was 
made up by a Navy Estimate of £14 million, an Army Estimate o/ 
£25 million, and an Air Force Estimate of £64 million. 

The oversea requirements would be provided on a loan basis under 
arrangements with the British Government. 
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NORWAY 

March 10.—The Prime Minister, in a speech to the Norwegian Press 
Association, said Norway thought it of vital importance to maintain 
peace with all nations. “In the war between Finland and Russia we 
must be strictly neutral’, he said, ‘but this cannot prevent our dis- 
playing the strongest sympathy for Finland and giving her all the 
assistance we can. 

March 11.—Announcement re trade agreement with the U.K. (See 
Great Britain.) 

A prominent shipowner published details of a guarantee which he 
stated had been given to him in Berlin on Feb. 19 by the German 
Admiralty that Norwegian ships plying between neutral countries 
would be examined according to international prize law before any 
attack was made on them; that ships in ballast to Britain, not in convoy, 
and ships from Britain to Norway with coal and similar cargoes, would 
not be attacked unexamined; but that all convoyed ships would be 
liable to unlimited attack. 

March 13.—The President of the Diet, in a broadcast, said he 
expressed the regret of the entire nation at the harshness of the Russian 
terms and at the fact that Norway had been unable to give the help 
needed, adding, ‘‘I hope now that more intensive forms of collaboration 
between the northern peoples will come”’. 

March 14.—The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast, said that Britain 
and France asked Norway to allow troops to pass through her territory 
only when the Finnish-Soviet negotiations were under way. The 
matter ‘“‘had then ceased to be topical’. 

He criticized the British and French press for their ‘“‘attacks’’ on 
Norway and Sweden, and asked, “‘if Allied aid was not given in time 
why should it be necessary now to blame small and weak nations for 
that?”’ 

“We had fully reliable information,’ he added, ‘“‘that if we were to 
permit the Western Powers to use Norwegian or Swedish territory for 
the purpose of war Germany would consider it a hostile act and react 
immediately. We would thus have damaged Finland, not assisted 
her.”’ 

March 15.—The Storting unanimously voted 700,000 kroner for 
the relief of Finnish refugees in Norway. 

Private subscriptions to Finland were stated to have reached a 
total of 30 million in cash and in goods. 

March 17.—It was announced that the Government had protested 
to Germany against the torpedoing of the Nidarholm, sunk on Feb. 12 
in the Atlantic. 


PALESTINE 

March 7.—A demonstration took place in Jerusalem against the 
House of Commons’ vote on the Land Regulations Bill, and Jewish 
religious leaders headed processions of thousands of people. A curfew 
was declared in the Jewish quarter and at Tel Aviv. 

Jewish community councils in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel Aviv 
and in some rural centres proclaimed a strike of workers as from 3 p.m., 
and all places of entertainment were closed in the evening. 
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POLAND 
March 5.—Reports from Polish sources stated that in Soviet. 
occupied Poland wholesale arrests of intellectuals were taking place 
and that M. Alter, leader of the Bund (the Jewish Socialist Party), hag 
been shot as “‘an enemy of the Jewish masses’’. 
March 12.—Reports from German sources via Holland stated tha 
there were some 500,000 people in Warsaw without means of subsis. 
tence. The population of the city had risen from 1,200,000 to nearj 
2 million owing to the arrival of destitute people from the countrysic 
Vatican broadcast on conditions in the Ukraine. (See Vatican City 
March 14.—A White Book was published (in Paris) covering 
diplomatic relations with Germany and Russia from 1933 to 1939. 


RUMANIA 

March 5.—Prof. Giurescu was appointed Minister of Press and 
Propaganda. 

March 7.—The King opened Parliament and in the Speech from th: 
Throne said that military and spiritual preparations must now be tli 
supreme daily goal of the whole nation. Rumania had declared that 
she would strictly observe all the rules of neutrality as laid down in 
international conventions, and these rules had been and would bx 
loyally observed, both politically and in the field of foreign trade, with 
a view to the maintenance of normal exchanges with all countries. 

The Balkan Entente conference at Belgrade had “reaffirmed its 
unshakable solidarity”. The friendly reception given in Italy t 
M. Sidorovici had “found a lively echo in our hearts’’, and that given 
to the Finance Minister in Sofia gave them “‘the fullest and most sincere 
satisfaction’. 

They would follow their policy of peace and good relations with al! 
peoples, ‘‘firmly resolved at the same time to defend our frontiers t 
which we have a historic right”’. 

March 9.—The Budget Estimates were submitted to Parliament 
They showed ordinary expenditure at 35,542 million lei, and 14,285 
million for the national defence fund, over double the figure of 1939-40 
There would be new taxation on armaments’ firms profits, and on 
alcohol, luxury articles, and bachelors. 

March 15.—It was announced that the Prime Minister had received 
a delegation of the former Iron Guard, who handed him a written 
declaration of their adherence to the country’s new political order 
(i.e. the National Renaissance Front). 

An amnesty was granted to members of the organization, but it was 
pointed out in Bucarest that the amnesty was not given to the organi- 
zation itself but to certain individual members, thus enabling them to 
declare their fidelity to the King. 

March 16.—The Government gave assurances to the Governments 
of France, Great Britain, and other countries that the move of 
reconciliation regarding the Iron Guard did not mean any chang 
in their foreign policy. 

The official Rador Agency issued a statement reading: ‘‘The act o! 
unconditional submission of former members of the Iron Guard cannot 
influence the unshakable guiding lines of Rumania’s domestic and 
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foreign policy. It is considered a proof that the policy of détente and 
conciliation by the Government has succeeded. This act must not be 
regarded as a political compromise but, on the contrary, as internal 
appeasement. on 

The Official Gazette announced that 32 members of the Guard had 
been released on March 9 and 81 on March 15. A total of about 800 
had been released during the past few months. 

March 17.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said, “our supreme 
part is to defend our rights, and this we are prepared to do. That is 
how we understand peace—a Rumanian peace, a peace with justice. . . . 
The wise leadership of the King has consolidated our international 
position and strengthened the country internally. . . . An extraordinary 
credit of 30,000 million lei (£37 million) has been allotted to the Army. 
No sacrifice is too great .. . our fortunes may change, but our frontiers 
must remain’. 

He also said they must produce as much as possible, to pay for the 
armaments they needed, and concluded with a reference to the amnesty 
to members of the Iron Guard by saying, “this is beginning to bear 
fruit in restoring peace among all the sons of the nation’”’. 


SPAIN 

March 14.—The press in Madrid described the Russian terms to 
Finland as a ‘“‘monstrous peace’. 

March 18.—A Trade Treaty with Great Britain was signed in Madrid, 
including an agreement on a system of payments laying down the 
principles for future trade exchanges. Spain would be able, it was 
stated, to acquire certain needed raw materials, not only from the 
U.K., but from the whole sterling area. 


SWEDEN 

March 5.—Soviet apology for bombing of Pajala. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Swedish volunteer force in action in Finland. (See Finland.) 

March 7.—The Foreign Office issued a warning against ‘‘various 
tendentious rumours’’, and refused to comment on reports that the 
Government were lending their good offices to bring about a truce 
between Russia and Finland. 

The reports included one to the effect that a Soviet ultimatum, 
expiring at midnight on March 8, had been transmitted to Helsinki by 
the Swedish Government. It was stated to demand the cession to 
Russia of the Karelian Isthmus, including Viipuri; of territory north 
of Ladoga, including Sortavala; of northern Lapland, including 
Petsamo; and of the port and peninsula of Hangé. 

Another report was that the Swedish Government, anxious for peace, 
had been bringing pressure to bear on the Finns by suspending deliveries 
of various kinds on the pretext that all transport was needed for 
Swedish mobilization, and that Moscow’s efforts were being seconded 
by the German Minister. 

A third report was that Swedes and Germans in Stockholm were 
acting as intermediaries between the Russians and the Finns in an 
effort to establish peace. 

The Falukuriren stated that “we are assured from Moscow that there 
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are no plans to subdue Finland. Russia will be content with the terri- 
torial claims put forward during the autumn negotiations, to which 
were later added the motive of liberating the Finnish workers from 
oppression by Mannerheim and capitalists. 

“The experience of the war has probably taught the Russians that the 
Finnish workers do not want liberation, and should make them discard 
this aim.” 

The paper hoped that it might be possible to find some compromise 
over the territorial demands; but somebody had to make the first step, 
and the belligerents naturally dared not put out peace feelers. The 
initiative should come from neutral countries, which stood to gain 
everything by ending the war. Here Sweden and the other Northern 
States had a great and historic task. 

March 8.—Reports, from British sources in Stockholm, stated that 
negotiations were opened during the day between M. Paasikiyi 
and Mme. Kollontai, the Soviet Minister, on terms which included the 
cession to Russia of part of the Karelian Isthmus and of some un- 
specified point near the entrance to the Gulf of Finland to serve as a 
naval base to protect Soviet interests. 

It was confirmed in Stockholm that Sweden was acting as an inter- 
mediary in bringing about contact between Russia and Finland, after 
long and careful soundings in both quarters. 

M. Erkko, the Finnish Minister in Stockholm, told the press that ther 
had been a good deal of unnecessary speculation “‘not helpful to any 
discussions that may be proceeding’”’ and added, ‘‘the only real fact 
I would like people to realize just now is the fact that the war in Finland 
is still going on, and there has been no armistice’. 

The report that he had been negotiating with the Soviet Minister 
in Stockholm he described as ‘‘rubbish’’. 

Press reports stated that the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Riks- 
dag had decided that the passage of foreign troops across Sweden 
would be resisted by all means. 

March 9.—The foreign language broadcasts of the official wireless 
contained a statement complaining that the French press and wireless 
were accusing Sweden of bringing pressure to bear on Finland to per- 
suade her to conclude an ignominious peace, and of taking the oppor- 
tunity to take possession of the Aaland Islands, and were stating that 
Sweden had concluded a pact with Germany to assure the success of 
the Russo-German policy. 

Assertions of this nature were so absurd as to need no disproving, 
and ‘“‘Sweden pursues no policy but the one clearly defined by the 
Government—to maintain neutrality with regard to the war between 
the Western Powers and Germany and, without endangering her 
neutrality in that war, to help Finland as far as she is able’. 

Did the wild assertions of the French press and wireless imply, it 
asked, that the main interest there was to transform Scandinavia into a 
battlefield in the Great Powers’ war? 

March 10.—It was announced in Stockholm that the National 
Finland Fund had increased by over 4 million kronor during the week, 
and the fund for sending fighter aircraft by 2 million. These were the 
largest additions in any single week. 

The Royal Guards Association announced that it was organizing 
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® battalions of volunteers for Finland, and 50 officers of the regiment 
were stated to have joined already. Similar arrangements were being 
made by regimental associations of former conscripts all over the 
country. 

March 11.—The Government issued a statement, published in Paris 
by the Legation, to make it clear that the initiative in the Russo- 
Finnish talks was not taken by Sweden, which strictly maintained the 
role of intermediary, without assuming in any way that of a mediator. 
[t also said, “Sweden obviously exercised no pressure on Finland, and, 
moreover, was not herself the object of pressure on the part of Germany 
or any other country. 

“On no occasion did Sweden suspend the transport or delivery of 
material for Finland, to whom she continues to give assistance—which 
is becoming more and more intense—within the framework already 
laid down.”’ 

March 12.—The Svenska Dagbladet advised Finland to pay no 
attention to the Allied offer, which, it said, “‘neither Sweden nor 
Norway will tolerate. We do not desire to see Scandinavia and Finland 
made into a battlefield for the Allies’ northern flank. And we have not 
sufficient confidence in their military power for Poland’s fate not to 
frighten us’’. 

Further emphatic denials were made in Stockholm, in official circles, 
of the charge that Swedish pressure had been brought to bear on 
Finland. 

Svenska Dagbladet stated that “if Finland says ‘No’ to Russia, then 
Sweden has to reconsider her policy. In such a situation large-scale 
‘non-intervention’ on the Spanish pattern by regular Swedish Army 
units of volunteers is the only way to try to prevent a defeat of the 
Finnish Army ... and at the same time keep Sweden and Finland 
outside the great war . . . We should let the Western Powers know that 
Sweden and Norway cannot tolerate their interference. We do not 
want Finno-Scandia turned into a theatre of war as the northern flank 
of the Allies, nor have we such faith in their present military possibilities 
as not to be deterred by the fate of Poland”’. 

A decision to intervene, by France and Great Britain, would 
immediately extend the front in the war between them and Germany. 
The northern countries must strongly defend themselves against being 
dragged into a quarrel they had all the time tried to keep out of. 
The primary aim of the Allies was to smash the Nazi regime, so it was 
not difficult to see that an intervention in the North would not be 
made for the sake of the northern countries. 

“If Finland has to grant the Russian claims,”’ it added, ‘‘quick and 
resolute decisions are necessary by the Swedish Government to ensure 
continued help by volunteer soldiers and workmen, for the peace that 
awaits Finland can only be a peace under arms—quite apart from the 
turn the war between the Great Powers takes.”’ 

March 13.—The Foreign Minister told the Riksdag that the Finnish 
peace terms were harsher than the Cabinet had had reason to expect 
when they transmitted the Soviet proposals. He recalled that from the 
outset the Finnish Government had been willing to negotiate, and 
maintained that it could not be argued that the mere transmission of 
Russian claims that might appear unacceptable to the Finns con- 
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stituted an unfriendly action towards Finland. Sweden had not acted 
under pressure. 

It had been necessary to inform the Finns of the limits to Swedish 
aid imposed by international politics. This limitation might have 
affected the policy of the Finnish Government, but it had not been used 
as a means of exercising pressure. Nor had Sweden in any other way 
attempted to influence the Finnish decision; and neither the German 
Government nor any other had ever tried to influence the Swedish 
Government in its activities. 

Intervention would have thrown them, and probably the whole of 
the North, into the great war, where they would have been pawns in 
the game of the Great Powers. 

In Finland, on the other hand, this fateful connexion between the 
two wars had not been equally realized, and the refusal of Sweden to 
expose the North to catastrophic risks had been misinterpreted as if 
it were only a question of sticking to neutrality. Although the situation 
was repeatedly explained to the Finnish Government it finally became 
evident that only a public statement could disperse the dangerous 
misunderstanding among the Finnish people that help would certainly 
come from the North or from the Western Powers as soon as Sweden 
and Norway realized how dangerous the situation was for the whole of 
Scandinavia. 

March 14.—The Foreign Office announced that Sweden had promised 
Finland to examine the possibility of forming a defensive alliance 
between the two countries. 

March 15.—The Social-Demokraten, referring to the German efforts 
to represent the peace of Moscow as a defeat for the Allies, asked, wasit 
not realized in Berlin that propaganda of that kind was bound to 
give the small nations the idea that nothing but a victory of the 
Western Powers could guarantee their freedom? ‘‘Why is it,’’ it went 
on, “that the Western Powers do not wish to employ the methods of 
the dictators? Perhaps it is because those ‘nonenities’ who direct the 
policy of the great democracies think that in the long run it is better 
to acquire friends than to create enemies all round 2nd govern through 
fear.” 

It was announced in Stockholm that a contract had been signed in 
America for the purchase of 144 Vultee Vanguard fighter aircraft with 
a speed of over 400 miles an hour. The cost was stated to be about 
$10 million. 

March 16.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Stockholm, said that 
during the Moscow negotiations the Government had told the Soviet 
Government that there was danger of Swedish intervention if a settle- 
ment was not reached. The Government, he said, were fully con- 
vinced that if Allied troops had entered Sweden the country would 
have been dragged into the war. Germany could not be indifferent to 
the establishment of British and French troops in the north, cutting 
off iron ore supplies, and “‘it is also obvious that the Western Powers 
would have come to Sweden if the Swedish Army had entered Finland’, 
for if Sweden and Finland had been involved in a common war the 
would have been dependent on the Western Powers for arms and 
munitions, and would certainly soon have needed their military help 
as well. 
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M. Giinther stated that as far back as Jan. 29 the Russians had 
announced in a Note that in principle they were not opposed to a 
settlement with Finland. They declared that the Finnish Government 
must put forward proposals, and that, to be acceptable, these proposais 
must cover all the demands made in October, as well as new guarantees. 

Helsinki replied by proposing that negotiations should be opened on 
the basis of concessions promised on the Finnish side before the war 
began, but Moscow refused to accept this. Gradually the Russians 
defined their demands more precisely. The Finns went to Moscow, 
and the Swedish Government had nothing to do with what followed. 

March 18.—It was made known in Stockholm that Sweden had sent 
to Finland, early in the war, about one-fifth of her military aeroplanes, 
and 80 anti-tank guns, 250 other guns, of which about 100 were 
anti-aircraft guns, with a continuous supply of artillery and other 
ammunition. 

Dr. Paasikivi and Prof. Voionmaa arrived in Stockholm from 
Helsinki on their way to Moscow. 


TURKEY 

March 7.—The Ministry of Defence announced that naval vessels 
had been ordered to sweep the waters off Black Sea ports for Russian 
mines, which had been discovered floating near Turkish ports. 

March 9.—The C.-in-C. of the British Air Force in the Middle East 
and the General Commanding the French Air Force in the Eastern 
Mediterranean arrived in Angora and called on the Foreign Minister 
and the Minister of Defence. They were entertained by the Chief of 
the General Staff. 

March 11.—The Supreme Defence Council met and “studied in 


particular the preparations and measures concerning the defence of 
the country and found them to be satisfactory’. 

March 12.—The President received the British C.-in-C. of the Air 
Force in the Middle East and the C.-in-C. of the French Air Force in 
the Eastern Mediterranean in the presence of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

March 13.—The Allied Commanders left Angora. 


U.S.A. 

March 5.—The Australian Minister presented his Letters of Credence 
to President Roosevelt. 

The Archduke Otto arrived in New York and told the press that he 
had come to study American democracy as a model for a Central 
European Federation of States, which would come automatically after 
the war. The “United States of the Danube’’, he hoped, would include 
parts of Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, and Yugoslavia, as 
well as other small nations or minorities. 

March 7.—The Federal Loan Administrator announced that the 
following loans had been allocated by the Export-Import Bank for 
financing exports of non-war materials: China, $20 million; Denmark, 
$10 million; Iceland, $1 million. 

Mr. Sumner Welles in Paris. (See France.) 

March 9.—Memorandum handed to French Finance Minister on 
American economic foreign policy. (See France.) 
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March 10.—Mr. Welles in London. (See Great Britain.) 

March 11.—It was learned that the War Department had decided to 
allow the British and French Governments to purchase Curtiss fighter 
‘planes of the P40 type, capable of 400 miles an hour. 

Reports were current in New York that a Norwegian Air Commission 
which was in the country had bought more than 50 Curtiss-Wright 
P.36 fighters, and that delivery had already begun. 

March 13.—President Roosevelt issued a statement regarding 
Finland which quoted the declaration of Dec. 1, 1939, with its references 
to the spread of the policy of “wanton disregard for law’’ and the 
assertion that the peace-loving peoples unanimously condemned resort 
to force as an arbiter of international differences. It went on: ‘‘The 
ending of this war does not yet clarify the inherent right of small 
nations to the maintenance of their freedom and integrity against 
attack by superior force.” 

The people of Finland had won the moral right to live in ever. 
lasting peace and independence in the land they had so bravely 
defended, and had increased the respect and warm regard in which 
they were held by the people and Government of the United States. 

The New York Herald Tribune remarked that Americans had scant 
right to cast a stone at any other democracy. The “‘tardiness with 
which Congress acted and the hesitation widely displayed toward 
assuming the slightest risk in the situation were hardly determining 
factors at the front. They are not, however, accomplishments of which 
the country can be proud’’. 

March 14.—Mr. Hull stated at his press conference that the end of 
the war in Finland did not mean that the “‘moral embargo’’ invoked 
against Russia had automatically ceased to exist. Finland had been 
the victim of her physical position, just as Poland inescapably was 
caught when Germany and Russia came to terms. Recriminations 
now served little purpose. 

March 15.—Purchase of fighter aircraft by Sweden. (See Sweden.) 

March 16.—The Government, in conjunction with the 20 other 
Republican Governments of America, protested to the British Govern- 
ment against the stopping of the Wakama in the South Atlantic, inside 
the 300 mile zone, by a British warship. 

President Roosevelt broadcast an address in connection with the 
Foreign Mission Conference of North America, in which he said they 
seemed to-day to be again in a temporary era in which organized 
attacks were seeking to divide men and nations from one another, and 
he went on: 

“To-day we seek a moral basis for peace. It cannot be a real peace 
if it fails to recognize brotherhood. It cannot be a lasting peace if 
the fruit of it is oppression, starvation, cruelty, or human life dominated 
by armed camps. It cannot be a sound peace if small nations live in 
fear of powerful neighbours. It cannot be a moral peace if freedom 
from invasion is denied to the small nations—is sold for tribute. 

“It cannot be an intelligent peace if it denies free passage throughout 
the world of that knowledge of ideals which permits men to find 
common ground. It cannot be a righteous peace if the worship of God 
is denied. 

“On those fundamentals the world did not have a true peace during 
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those years from the end of the world war to the beginning of the 
present war.” 

He concluded by declaring that the active search for peace was 
essential in meeting and overcoming those forces of the world which 
set themselves against the brotherhood of man. 

March 18.—Vatican report of peace “‘feelers’’ alleged to have been 
given to Mr. Welles while in Berlin. (See Vatican City.) 


U.S.S.R. 

March 5.—The Government apologized to the Swedish Government 
for the bombing of Pajala. 

March 7.—Reports re Soviet ultimatum to Finland. (See Sweden.) 

March 8.—The Government were reported to have put forward, 
through the Swedish Government, demands on Finland more far- 
reaching than before. The press published no news of these, but 
continued to attack the Finnish leaders. 

March 9.—Men up to the age of 35 in North Russia were called to 
the colours. 

March 10.—Announcement of presence of M. Ryti in Moscow and 
opening of discussions. (See Finland.) 

The Moscow wireless announced that talks were going on with 
representatives of the Finnish Government, and later, in a talk to the 
Red Army, said “the day is not remote when the Finnish people, 
with the help of the Red Army, will annihilate the bloodstained 
Mannerheim gang, and will begin a new, happy life. The heroic soldiers 
of the Leningrad military district are dealing blow after blow at the 
White Finnish band”’. 

March 11.—The negotiations with the Finns were continued. 

Reports from Rumanian sources stated that German experts had 
arrived in Tchimbajovo, Bashkiria, an oil centre near the Urals, and 
that an agreement had been reached under which the production of the 
area was to be doubled. 

March 12.—The Moscow wireless announced that a peace treaty had 
been signed by M. Molotoff, M. Zhdanoff, and the four Finnish delegates 
ceding to Russia the whole of the Karelian Isthmus and the shore all 
round Lake Ladoga, and giving her a 30-year lease of Hangé. The 
Soviet forces would evacuate the Petsamo area. 

Hostilities were to cease at noon on March 13, and troops to be 
moved to the new frontier by 10 a.m. on March 15. 

March 13.—Terms of peace imposed on Finland. (See Special Note.) 

Pravda said the safety of Leningrad had now been assured, and 
repeated the charge that Anglo-French imperialists had incited 
Finland, as they did Poland. The incendiaries of war had suffered a 
great defeat; they had lost one of their most important bases in the 
plotted crusade against the U.S.S.R. 

The wireless services broadcast resolutions from all parts of the 
country congratulating the Government on a new victory over war- 
mongers and provocateurs. 

March 14.—The Red Star maintained that the two parties had come 
to terms quickly, in the Moscow negotiations, because both sides 
showed a willingness to take into consideration their mutual security 
in the existing international situation. Russia had not changed her 
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position. ““As Molotoff said on Nov. 29, ‘we regard Finland, whatever 
regime exists there, as an independent sovereign State’ .. . In this 
respect, Finland as an independent sovereign State is established by 
the peace pact of March 12. . . All-conquering tendencies are foreign t) 
Russia. It was precisely owing to this that prompt agreement was 
reached.”’ 

Izvestia declared that ‘‘the treaty eliminates an anti-Soviet war bas 
which for decades has been prepared by our enemies... at the ver 
gate of Leningrad. ... Neither in the spirit nor the letter does th 
treaty affect in the slightest degree the independence and sovereign 
rights of the Republic of Finland—an independence which she received 
from the Soviet State 22 years ago’. 

March 15.—Keports, from Danish sources, were current that the 
Government had started negotiations with Rumania about Bessarabia 

The Moscow wireless, broadcasting in German, stated that “the tense 
atmosphere in Northern Europe has led to vast expenditure on arma- 
ments in those countries, which has adversely affected their economic 
condition. The safeguarding of peace in Scandinavia by the Moscoy 
treaty will undoubtedly improve matters in this respect. The treat) 
provides Scandinavia with a great opportunity for maintaining her 
traditional policy of neutrality”’ 


VATICAN CITY 

March 11.—The Pope received Herr von Ribbentrop, who was 
believed to have told his Holiness that Germany did not want the war, 
and to have inquired whether he would be prepared to support a peace 
plan if it were put forward by Germany or by a friendly State. 

The Pope was understood to have indicated that his support of any 
peace proposals must depend upon their conforming to the 5 points 
laid down in his Christmas allocution to the College of Cardinals. 

The German Foreign Minister also had a conversation with the Papal 
Secretary of State. 

The Osservatore Romano announced that his Holiness had received 
Ribbentrop “in consequence of an official request made by the Ambas- 
sador of Germany with the Holy See in the name of his Govern- 
ment”’. 

March 12.—A broadcast regarding the Polish Ukraine declared that 
the Reds had looted the country, and by the abolition of the Polish 
currency had deprived a great part of the population of all means of 
livelihood. 

The schools and institutions of 400 Catholic societies had been closed, 
and the nuns evicted from the convents. Three Orders of monks had 
been driven out penniless, and their property seized. 

March 13.—The Osservatore Romano condemned the Russo-Finnish 
peace, describing it as an act of violence and bullying, dictated merely 
by the law that might is right. 

March 18.—The Pope received Mr. Welles and Mr. Myron Taylor in 
audience. Mr. Welles then visited the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

Reports from a Vatican source stated that Signor Mussolini had 
urged Hitler to delay his threatened offensive and agree to further 
concessions on the German peace proposals, reported to have been 
handed to Mr. Welles in Berlin. 
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These proposals contained, according to this source, the following 
11 points. 

General disarmament on land, sea, and in the air. 

The formation of a small independent Poland round Warsaw, with 
a population of about 10,000,000, and with Gdynia a Polish port giving 
access to the Baltic. The Poles would have free access to the port of 
Danzig, Polish commerce to the Baltic would be made easier, and the 
boundaries of the new Polish State would be determined by plebiscite 
under an international commission. Minority problems would be 
solved in the Danubian and Polish zones by mass emigrations. 

Czechs, Slovaks, and Hungarians would form a triune State, allied 
with the Reich, in which Germany would hold certain rights over 
industry and communications for 25 years. 

Austria would remain within the Reich. 

Germany would get back her colonies within 25 years, or at least 
certain colonial concessions or protection for German emigration to 
certain zones in Africa. 

A Danubian confederation would be formed, with the participation 
of Germany and Italy as the ‘“‘guardian’’ Powers, and would include 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Slovakia, Hungary, and Bohemia and Moravia. 

The status quo in the Balkans would be maintained, and certain 
frontiers, such as those of Bessarabia and Transylvania, would be 
guaranteed. 

The Jews still left in Germany would emigrate, under the direction of 
Great Britain to Palestine, under that of Italy to East Africa, and 
under that of France to Madagascar. 

Absolute freedom of trade would be established; no tariff barriers 
for raw materials, and direct contact for economic collaboration with 
the United States. 

Italian commerce would receive special treatment in Jibuti and free 
passage through the Suez Canal. 

Italians in Tunisia would receive a new status. 

An official denial was issued on March 19 of the authenticity of this 
report. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

March 15.—Politika, dealing with the Moscow peace treaty, said it 
was at least satisfactory that peace had been restored. For this the 
Scandinavian countries’ refusal to allow the passage of Allied troops was 
responsible; there was, indeed, no obligation for Sweden to go to 
Finland's aid, since Scandinavian friendship was ‘“‘based on inde- 
pendence and neutrality’. 

If Finland lost territory she gained prestige, and ‘“‘moreover, she has 
given Sweden the chance of displaying uncompromisingly her attitude 
of neutrality, which will ever remain as a classical example of the way 
to maintain it’. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


Following the temporary suspension of the publi- 
cation of International Affairs the Council has received 
many requests for the continuation of at least the 
review section of the journal in view of the importance 
of maintaining a medium through which students of 
international affairs may be kept informed, during the 
war, of new developments of thought and ideas on 
international questions in the widest sense. 


It is therefore proposed to issue a quarterly Review 
Supplement, on similar lines to the book-review 
section of International Affairs. This Supplement 
will contain reviews of new books and pamphlets (and, 
when occasion warrants, special review-articles), bib- 
liographical notices of material of a more ephemeral 
nature, and a special section devoted to notes on 
particularly important articles and periodicals. Both 
British and foreign publications will be included. 


The Council’s aim is to provide as complete a 
record as possible of expressions of thought on the 
many international problems arising during the 
course of the war. 


A copy of the first issue of the Supplement will be 
sent to all who previously subscribed to J/nternational 
Affairs, together with particulars of price, etc. 
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